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Studebaker Land Cruiser 


All eyes are on this “next look’ in cars! 


AMERICA EXPECTS the unexpected from Stude- 
baker—and here it is—the ‘“‘next look” in cars! 

This is a truly inspired 1950 Studebaker— 
dynamically new in form and substance—styled 
ahead and engineered ahead for years to come. 

A breath-taking new Studebaker Champion 
in the low-price field—a value-packed new 
Studebaker Commander—in your choice of 


America likes Studebaker gas econ- 


dreamlined sedans, coupes and convertibles! An 
ultra-luxurious special Land Cruiser sedan! 
Stop in and see these new 1950 Studebaker 
thrill cars. Studebaker’s really rolling! Stude- 
baker leads again with the “next look” in cars! 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


Styled ahead for years to come! 


White sidewall tires and wheel discs optional at extra 


America likes the Studebaker driv- 


America likes Studebaker crafts 


America likes this ‘“‘next look’’ in 
interiors—Fabulously fine nylon 
cord upholstery, introduced into 


omy— Higher compression Stude- 
baker Champion and Commander 


ing thrill—Every 1950 Studebaker 


manship—Men of conscience and 


with light-touch ease— competence, many of them father 


engines of increased horsepower use 


rides so smoothly it almost com- 


and-son teams, build surviving 


motoring by Studebaker, is stand- 
ard in the 1950 Land Cruiser and 
the new regal de luxe Commander. 


gasoline very sparingly. Automatic 
overdrive is available at extra cost. 





New coil spring front suspension. 


soundness into every Studebaker, 


The StudebakerCorp’n, South Bend 27, Ind., U.S.Ae 


bolishes travel fatigue. 
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Pathway to poverty 


AST MONTH, in London, one of this company’s 
L officials asked an English manufacturer, 
noted as a liberal, this question: What could 
England have done to prevent its present bank- 
ruptcy? Here is his answer: 

“For the past 50 years we should have been 
investing more money in better machines. We 
taxed away profits that should have been left in 
the business to modernize it. Now, with old 
equipment, we can’t compete. Our workmen can’t 


produce enough to earn a living, our costs are 
too high to let us compete. If I were an American 
business man I’d keep putting every dollar I could 
get into the most modern machinery on the mar- 
ket. If I were an American politician I’d promote 
laws that foster such investment. If I were an 
American worker, I’d use those machines to 
produce at lowest possible cost. It takes all three 
working together to keep a country sound and 
solvent. We failed to work that way here; now 


> 


all three of us are bankrupt.’ 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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——” THE NOISE OF BOAT ENGINES SCARES FIs | caps 

— MANY COMMERCIAL TUNA FISHERMEN HAVEE) ever 

- INCREASED CATCHES AND PROFITS WITHA APL 

SIMPLE “SILENCER*-- THE MORFLEX RADIAL COUPLING, | wire 

MADE BY B-W'SMORSE CHAIN. THIS JOINS ENGINE AND | enue 

ame DRIVE SHAFT. THROUGH RUBBER CUSHIONS, IT ABSORBS# |) 8 
H <~y VIBRATION AND FISH-FRIGHTENING NOISE NORMALLY 

_ BROADCAST BY THE PROPELLER. 
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SUN SCREEN 70 STORM WINDOW I ASECONOS/ 
STORM-SHADE IS THE NEW EXCLUSIVE B-W INGERSOLL P UP TO 3 Mie 

COMBINATION OF STORM WINDOW AND KOOLSHADE, THE *Y FREE” INIO... GO 42 *; 
FAMOUS SCREEN THAT TURNS BACK SUN HEAT. IN A MATTER FARTHER ON EVERY ENGINE REVOLUTION. THE MAGIC ? AUTOMA 
OF SECONDS, YOU'RE READY FOR EITHER SUMMER OR WINTER. OVERDRIVE —THE REMARKABLE TRANSMISSION UNIT FROM = 
SIMPLE AS RAISING OR LOWERING REGULAR WINDOWS. WARNER GEAR. ON IO LEADING MAKES OF CARS IT ENABLES ENGINES 
NOTHING TO TAKE DOWN, PUT UP PAINT OR STORE, TO PRODUCE DESIRED ROAD SPEEDS WITH LESS EFFORT— LESS 6 





ese units 


ccrese, BORG-WARNER- 
IW ALL ARE MADE BY ' 














| AUITING NEW CARS WITH A LOW6- a | . , 
GR STRIDE... HANDING FISHING Sh | ai 
BOATS THE "SILENT “TREATMENT iw < | | 
 VOICING THE JETS! 

IN SO MANY WAYS 8-W INGENUITY AND 


SKILL TOUCH THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY 
AMERICAN EVERY DAY.” 


¥eoR EXAMPLE: #9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTOR- 
ai ey CARS CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER, Se 
| EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS ae 7 * 
THA . AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL 6-W EQUIPMENT. HELICOPTER , 100 B.C. 





OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION 
LING, Al & THE ANCIENT CHINESE INVENTED 
G, | WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS “HELICOPTERS “.. TOPS WITH FEATHER- 


NE AND | ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF 
250R8S | SAW HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. _eangnthpattcpceianting oy vshoschmprneryiring 
BOW. IN MOST OF TODAYS "GROWN-UP" HELI- 
ALLY COPTERS, THE UNIVERSAL JOINTS THAT 
ae TRANSMIT POWER TO THE ROTORS ARE MADE BY 
B-WS MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT DIVISION. 








§ MWEIGAT- 1000 POON OS! THEYRE ATTACHED To 
x ALL LEVERS —THESE 2-OUNCE KNOBS IN B-W's FAMOUS 
NEMIBRNS CLUTCH. AS A CAR SPEEDS UP, THEY PUSH OUTWARD 
ETO CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. RESULT: AT 90 MILES PER 
MEHOUR, AN ADDED PRESSURE OF 1000 POUNDS TO KEEP 
ME CLUTCH FROM SLIPPING. 


Burning Fuer 
FASTER THAN A BATTLESHIP! 


IN MODERN JET FIGHTERS, TINY PESCO PUMPS FROM 
B-W MUST DELIVER TREMENDOUS AMOUNTS OF FUEL: 

... OFTEN ATA RATE OF 7000 GALLONS PER HOUR, THAT 
MEANS THAT IN ONE MINUTE A PLANE MAY USE ENOUGH 
GASOLINE TO DRIVE A MOTORCAR ALL THE WAY FROM CHICAGO 
TO LOS ANGELES! 





Mese units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

ER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 

f NUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 

MAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 











News within the News 





BIGNESS ITSELF 1S NO CRIME—That’s the opinion of J. Howard McGrath, U.S. 
Attorney General, given here in a U.S. News & World Report interview. How 
business—big and little—can avoid antitrust suits is explained by Mr. McGrath. 
He tells, too, why specific rules aren’t drawn up by his Department for business 
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PRICE RISE—STRIKE RESULT?.......... P.13 
Two basic strikes, in coal and steel, have 
rocked business. Pension costs have gone 
up, and so have prices of raw materials. 
Yet these cost increases are not to be re- 
flected in the general cost of living. This 
article shows what lies ahead in the prices 
you will be paying for automobiles, 
vacuum cleaners, food and other con- 
sumer items. 


BRISK TRADE—AND CAUTION........ PS 
Upturn in business, resuming now after 
strikes interrupted it, promises to be sub- 
stantial. But most businessmen are cau- 
tious. A nation-wide survey by U. S. News 
& World Report shows that the majority 
expect a letdown within six to eight 
months despite favorable signs. 


WHO RUNS WHITE HOUSE?.......... par 
The Presidency is no longer the one-man 
job that it was with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt at the helm. Decisions now are 
shaped, to a large extent, by the team 
of advisers in the White House. Here 
is the down-to-earth story on how the 
nation’s top office is run, and who the 
people are who run it. It shows the evo- 
lution of the group that conducts this 
country’s affairs. 


GOVERNMENT'S PROFIT ‘TAKE’....P. 21 
Planners in Washington are finding that 
big Government, of the 1949 variety, 
can’t get along without the tax income 
from big profits in industry. General 
Motors alone is paying enough to run 
Congress, the White House, all U.S. 
courts, and a couple of dozen other fed- 
eral agencies. Profits of 30 corporations 
are tapped for $2,052,200,000 in revenue. 
And Uncle Sam’s needs are still growing. 


GERMANY: FAST COMEBACK........ P. 24 
Germans, who not long ago were read 
out of the family of nations and told to 
forget about being a major world power, 
now are staging one of the fastest re- 
coveries in history. Industry is booming. 
German steel output is greater than that 
of France. An East German Army is al- 
ready bigger than the force permitted in 
all Germany after World War I. With 
American and Russian help, Germany is 
moving into position to become the 
strongest nation in Europe west of the 


U.S.S.R. 


LAKE STATES HOLD OWN............ P. 40 
Shifts in U.S. industry haven’t altered 
the relative position of this country’s big- 
gest industrial region. The Great Lakes 
States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin—are more than holding 
their own, an official survey shows. 
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MOST A. T. & T. STOCKHOLDERS HAVE 


OWNED THEIR SHARES A LONG TIME 





Mone than half of the 800.000 stockhold- 
ers of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company have owned their shares 
for ten years or longer. More than 265,000 
have held their shares for fifteen years 
or longer. 

They are men and women in all walks of 
life in every section of the country. Their 
average holding is 30 shares. 


They bought the stock “for keeps” be- 
cause of their long-term confidence in the 





business and a fair and stable return on 


their investment. 


The financial good health of the Bell 
System over many years has been to the 
advantage of the public no less than share- 
holders and employees. 


The reasonable, regular A. T. & T. divi- 
dend, unchanged for twenty-eight years, 
has helped to attract the capital needed to 
build and expand facilities and provide 
the best telephone service in the world. 
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| Logical 
| way to SHIP 
‘YOUR FREIGHT 


Yes, to speed your freight, ship via 
Wabash. Direct-line East-West 
| service between Buffalo and Kan- 

sas City; equally direct service be- 
| tween North and South. To get the 
| details, just phone the Wabash 

representative nearest you. Or 
{ write: P. A. Spiegelberg, Freight 
Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad, 
l 


vsti 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


Logical place 
to locate 
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YOUR PLANT = 


: 

t 

i 

i 

| The Wabash has helped industries 

: of almost every type with their lo- 

' cation problems, and the Wabash 

| Industrial Department can help you 
choose plant sites in the Wabash 

| “Profit Zone” ... where you'll en- 

| joy efficient Wabash service. For 
pertinent data on available sites, 

| just write in confidence to: H. H. 

McIntyre, General Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, 

i Missouri. 





WABASH. RAILROAD 
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—___.The March of the News 


Friend. The rhyth- 
mic thud of big guns 
sent a 21-gun salute 
into the Washington 
air one afternoon last 
week. President Tru- 
man’s official plane, 
the “Independence,” 
taxied to a landing be- 
fore a reviewing stand 
occupied by high Gov- 
ernment officials from 
the President on down. 
It was America’s for- 
mal welcome to Mo- 
hammed Reza Shah 
Pahlavi, His Imperial 
Majesty, The Shahin- 
shah of Iran. 

The Shah, a hand- 
some, 30-year-old mon- 
arch of a land on Rus- 
sia’s borders, stepped 
from the plane that 
had flown him the 7,200 miles from his 
homeland. In flawless English, he ex- 
changed greetings with President Tru- 
man, Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and others. 

He was escorted to a limousine and, 
within minutes, found himself in the 
midst of Washington’s traditional wel- 
come for visiting dignitaries. He waved 
to a typical American crowd that lined 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Photographers 
shouted for him to wave his arms high- 
er, and the Shah reached for the sky. The 
ruler of Iran, smiling and friendly, was off 
on a 28-day tour of the United States. 

Politics and business were played down 
in the opening phases of the Shah’s visit. 
But there was no mistaking the impor- 
tance his country and the U. S. attached 
to mutual friendship. Iran contains rich 
oil deposits the Russians long have cov- 
eted. For just as long, Washington and 
the West have supported Iranian efforts 
to keep Moscow’s hands off. 

Last week, as a gift, President Truman 
presented the young Shah with an Ameri- 
can hunting rifle. The Shah accepted 
graciously—and made no secret of the fact 
his country would welcome a lot more 
arms and military help from the U. S. 


So big. Should Mother Nature or the 
U.S. Government regulate the bigness 
of American business? Last week, before 
a congressional subcommittee on monop- 
oly power, this exchange took place be- 
tween Chairman Emanuel Celler (Dem.), 
of New York, and Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, president of E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Company, which is accused by 
the Government of violating antitrust 
laws: 

Chairman Celler: Mr. Greenewalt, let 
us assume that a concern can grow, mush- 








room, balloon itself ip. 
to billions of dollars 
worth of assets. At 
least, you will say that 
that is a matter fo; 
congressional concem, 
would you not? 

Mr. Greenewalt: | 
would say not. 

The Chairman: Re. 
gardless of the size io 
which it is directing 
itself? 

Mr.Greenewalt: No, 

The Chairman: 
Even the redwood 
trees in California 
have a limit with re- 
spect to size, have 
they not? Nature puts 
a limit on that size: 
they grow pretty tall 
and pretty broad. 

Mr. Greenewalt: 
Well, you might also say with respect to 
the redwoods that they have reached the 
point of inefficiency. 

The Chairman: I wonder whether that 
is so. I am not a botanist, I cannot say. 

Mr. Greenewalt: Well, perhaps they 
were so high that they could not get 
nourishment through their roots. 

The Chairman: Does the rhinoceros 
reach a size beyond which he will not 
grow? 

Mr. Greenewalt: The dinosaur did. 

The Chairman: We do not know much 
about that. That was in another age. We 
are in this age. 

Mr. Greenewalt: But the point is his- 
tory has shown quite clearly that an 
structure, whether it be animal, vege- 
table or mineral, gets beyond the point 
where it can operate efficiently, and it 
dies. 


—Harris & Ewing 
SHAHINSHAH & PRESIDENT 
.. 21 guns and a rifle 


‘A Navy Prayer.’ The sounds of late 
summer’s squabble among the Navy, 
Army and Air Force over the B-36 bomb- 
er program had almost died out. Almost, 
but not quite. Last week, for a last 
laugh, friends of the Navy were circulat- 
ing in Washington “A Navy Prayer.” as 
follows: 

Our Father who art in Washington, 

Truman is thy name. 

The Navy’s done, 

The Air Force won, 

On the Atlantic as in the Pacific. 

Give us this day our appropriations, 

And forgive us our accusations, 

As we forgive our accusers. 

Lead us not into temptation, 

But deliver us from Matthews and 

Johnson; 
For thine is the power, the B-36 and 
the Air Force 
Forever and ever. Airmen. 
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IME is the critical factor in fast- 








paced business, today. And the 
success or failure of many companies 
may well depend upon their judicious 
use of every working minute. 
That’s why Shaw-Walker has 
“time-engineered ”’ its filing and find- 
ing systems to cut costly clerical time 
—and even costlier executive ‘“‘wait- 
ing time””— to the very minimum. 
Out of fifty years’ experience in 
serving the ‘‘time economy’”’ of 
American business, Shaw- Walker has 
developed foolproof filing systems 
and a wide range of time-saving steel 











Are the hands of the clock 
dipping into your profits? 


filing cabinets. Whether your organi- 
zation requires one file or a thousand, 
there are ‘“‘time-engineered”’ systems 
and equipment ready-made for you. 


And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
chairs, fireproof cabinets, indexes and 
other supplies — 4,000 different items 
—each ‘“time-engineered”’ for the 


Finding is fast because records 
are automatically classified as to 
importance ...top-ranking cus- 
tomers, active correspondents, 
infrequent. 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 























needs of every job and worker. 

If you are ready to set up and equip 
a new business, or merely wish to 
modernize worn, out-dated offices, be 
sure to use Shaw-Walker equipment 
throughout. 

It will help you make the most of 
every minute, every working day! 


streamlined physical make-up. 
Follow-up of letters simple, auto- 
matic. ‘ 

Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file. 
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“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 





and 





GHAW-WALKER 


Packed with ideas for stretching office time! Organize now for greater sales 
effort and lower operating cost ! A wealth of ideas on “‘time-engineered” 
office systems and equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just 
off the press! Write today on business letterhead to: Shaw- Walker, 
Muskegon 20, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 








Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 














Shelving your future? 


OU may be doing just that...if you shelve 
those plans for a new factory before you 
*Look Ahead— Look South.” 
Along the Southern Railway System, one new 
industry after another is making the exciting 


discovery that the future has a silver lining. 


On the South’s unique combination of climate, 
manpower, natural resources, and expanding 
markets, they’re building bright futures today 


in a fast-growing land. Your factory can, too. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Jomorrow Washington, D. C. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. O 


There is talk now about "creeping inflation," about a new period ahead of 
price mark-ups, of cost increases that will force more price increases. 

Wage rates still are being marked up. Pension idea is sweeping across the 
country. Price guarantees for farmers are to cost immense sums. 

Money, with which to pay for fancy plans, is superabundant. Supply of 
money is to rise as Government borrows more to pay its bills. Money supply in 
people's hands, savings, bank accounts, remains immense and it's growing. 

Potential for a lot more inflation is there, all right. 

Actually, however, this country's capacity to turn out goods and services 
on a vast scale is a restraining factor. Money supply is great. Costs tend to 
go on rising slowly. But the flood of goods and services from an agriculture 
and industry seeking dollars is great enough now to keep prices in check. 











What appears to be a reasonable prospect is this: 4 

Dollars, as such, will be as good a year from now as they are now, or a 
little better. Goods will be available at present prices to satisfy almost all 
effective demands. Prices actually may come down, dollar value go up a bit. 

Dollar's future, though, over a long range is uncertain, not certain. 

Depression, for example, would send prices down, dollar's value up. But 
out of depression almost surely would come immense new Spending by Government, 
maybe new-fangled tinkering with the dollar, sharp rise in debt. Confidence 
in the dollar and its worth could then become impaired. 

War, if it came, definitely would hurt the dollar, badly. 

There is danger in anything that causes people to question their money and 
its worth. Runaway debt would be bad. So would money tinkering. Let the owners 
of savings bonds, of bank accounts get frightened, and watch out. A run from 
the dollar, if ever it started, could set off real inflation. 

A dollar isn't something you can put away and forget. It is not tied to 
a fixed standard. Its value can be affected by political actions. Too many 
people, with too many votes, have too mich urge to get dollars from Government, 
free, to be sure that even the present 59-cent dollar is here to stay. 

It's just that what happens to the dollar is a long-range question, not an 
immediate one. Dollar's value is going to hold for as long as anyone now can 
see. Stability, not deflation or inflation, seems to be the next stage. 








Gold standard for the domestic dollar is not to be restored. 

Interest rates are not to be allowed to rise. 

Prices of Government bonds will continue to be supported, if necessary. 

Savings=-bond terms are not to be tishtered. Individuals will continue, in 
the foreseeable future, to find these bonds attractive. 

RFC will not be barred from making direct loans to business. 

Private bankers are not to regain the power they once had over money supply 
and the use that is made of credit. Government banking operations, immense, are 
to continue and to grow, not to be checked and liquidated. 

Debt of Government is to grow in the period ahead, not decline. 

Money Supply, related to Government debt, will hold high, not shrink. 

















(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 










Deflation, when it comes again in the future, will result from excesses in 
use of credit, from temporary oversatisfaction of demand for houses, cars, other 
goods, not from any strong restraints that Government may apply. Weight of i 
Government policy is on the side of continuing inflation. 


































Commodity-price inflation, however, is largely past, not ahead. Wage 
inflation is slowing. Real estate inflation seems in its late stages. 

Mortgage credit still is inflating. Installment credit is in a period 
of rising inflation. Business, however, is using a relatively small amount of 
credit. Credit use to finance equities remains small and uninflated. 

Inflation, to date, has largely skipped the stock market. Stocks had a big 
inflation back in the 1920s. Yet there are signs that people with money are 
Starting to become interested in the values to be had with ownership of a share 
in U.S. industry. There is beginning to be questioning of whether money, by 
itself, offers the best value if there is not to be a period of deflation. 














Coal strike is unlikely to start again December 1. Strike, if indicated, 
will run into an injunction stopping it until late February at least. 

Strikes, big ones, appear to be over for this year. 

Striking hasn't paid big dividends. John Lewis, after 5 months of on-and- 
off strikes, can't show anything for his miners but lost time. Philip Murray is 
not able to show his steelworkers, after a long strike, any gains that they 
could not have had without a strike. 

Strikes, both in coal and steel, served to control production, to bring 
Supplies down and demand up. Workers had a vacation at expense of income. 

Walter Reuther, settling without a strike in autos, Seems to have come off | 
best in the maneuvering for prestige and position. He got as much or more than 
Murray or Lewis and didn't cut down the income of union members. L 

Chances are that 1950 will be a quiet year for strikes. be 











Pay-roll tax goes up automatically January 1. Tax will go to $45 a year 
from $30, a $15 rise, for workers with $35,000 of annual income. Tax rate is the 
same for the employer, at 1.5 per cent on income up to $3,000. 

Tax increase on incomes, individual or corporation, remains improbable. 

Tax laws are to be rewritten in part during 1950, are to be clarified and 
give businessmen a better idea of what they can and cannot do on some points. 

Taxes, however, are to hold high, not decline, on incomes. Excise tax cuts 
will be selective, rather small in amount. 








Food prices, other farm-product prices, will be supported through 1950. 

Rent controls may end June 30, unless on a very restricted basis. Credit 
for apartment building already is being tightened. Mortgage credit for use in 
building individual houses is likely to be placed on easier terms next year. 

Benefits under old-age insurance will be increased early in 1950. House 
has approved increases; Senate will, now that employers favor. Business, now 
agreeing to old-age pensions at $100 a month after 25 years of service in the 
upper bracket of wage rates, has a stake in bigger federal pensions. 














Labor's political prospects in Britain are declining, not rising. 

Labor Government's leaders are irritable, not well, on the defensive. Sir 
Stafford Cripps even hints that he may not always run things. 

Labor, even so, still is expected to win coming elections. Labor's edge 
admittedly will be reduced, but probably won't be eliminated. There is some 
opinion that a Socialist Government will lack a working majority in Parliament. 

Labor's chance is improved by assurance that dollars from U.S. will be 
available to bolster living standards, at least until after election. Official 
U.S. approach is to avoid anything that might complicate labor's problem. 

Britain's problems aren't likely to grow less any time soon. 
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Don't get 
snow-stuck... 
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Get Sure-Grip Tires now— before the going gets tough vide super traction. They dig down deep—there’s less 
—and you won’t have to worry about snow-covered skid, slip and wheelspin in soft snow and slush! 


7 driveways, unplowed streets and slushy gutters! With Sure-Grip Tires on your car you won’t have 


The big studs on this famous Goodyear tire pro- to be pulled out—you’ll pull yourself out! 








Don't get 
mud -stuck... 








Sure-Grip Tires give you super traction in deep mud, And Sure-Grips will give you longer wear, too—the 
too! The studs are self-cleaning—mud, sand and tread is extra thick. And it’s extra tough! And it’s 
gravel tend to funnel off. extra cut-resistant. 

Close-spaced studs in center give you a smooth Don’t take unnecessary risks this winter— get Sure- 





ride when you hit stretches of good road! Grip Tires from your Goodyear dealer right NOW! 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’‘—every Sunday—ABC Network 


Get SURE-GRIP tires 
by GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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“"G’BYE, DAD....MOM SAYS BE CAREFUL:” 


"S° long, Billy. And as for being careful, let’s make a deal. 
You keep out of trouble on your new bike, and I'll 
keep a watchful eye on accidents at work.” 


Businesses of all sizes—small and large, across the nation 
—are protected by Hardware Mutuals workmen's compen- 
sation insurance. But that’s not all. Those who also qualify 
for Hardware Mutuals accident prevention service are getting 
expert help in eliminating the causes of accidents. This, plus 
Hardware Mutuals nationally known reputation for-quick, 
sympathetic settlement of claims, results in higher employe 


morale, greater efficiency, and increased production. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy represents many 
clear-cut benefits—carefully trained representatives—fast, 
friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service—prompt, fait 
claim handling. Also, Hardware Mutuals have returned divi- 
dend savings to policyholders every year since organization. 


Phone Western Union 
Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union 
by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name 
and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HIGHER PRICES AS A RESULT 
OF TWO CRIPPLING STRIKES? 


Rising Costs Halt Downtrend of Some Items 


Family budgets come out al- 
most untouched by the strikes. 
Higher costs are not bringing 
higher prices. 

Home heating is to cost about 
the same. Food, clothing, most 
household gadgets are due for 
price drops. Building a house may 
cost a little less. 

Prices, after strikes, are to vary 
item by item, but the general 
trend is stable. 


Prices of things you buy won't go up 
much, if any, now that strikes are over. 
Declines that were under way or in 
sight before the strikes, however, often 
will be slowed or halted. 

That is the outlook in the face of a 
widespread shortage of steel, an increase 
in pension costs to manufacturers and a 
rash of price rises in metals and other 
raw materials. 

Markups due to rising costs, it is ap- 
parent, are going to be avoided by indus- 
tries seeking to gain or hold markets. A 
new car, next year, may cost a little less, 
not a little more. To build or buy a house 
is likely to be a bit cheaper in 1950 than 
now. Steel that goes into cars and houses 
and other products probably will not be 
raised in price. A price cut that had been 
in the air for steel and things made of 
steel, though, won’t come for months at 
the earliest. 

Price tags on other things are to follow 
that same general pattern. Fuel is not in 
for a big price boost, despite lowered 
supplies of coal. Food prices are easing. 
Clothing of most kinds is less expensive 
than it was, and may go lower. Ap- 
Pliances for the house are to be marked 
down a little, though not as far as was ex- 
pected before the recent strikes. 

Buyers for industry, forecasters for 
Government, merchants—all are in fairly 
close agreement on what is likely to hap- 
pen to costs and prices during the period 
just ahead. From their appraisals, you 
get this picture: 
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Business costs are rising in some 
ways. Pensions are to be an added cost 
in steel, autos, some other industries. 
Wage rates here and there keep edging 
upward. Freight rates have gone up 
since the last rise in industrial-product 
prices, and now passenger fares on East- 
ern railroads are getting another boost. 
Prices of copper, of zinc, of scrap steel 
of some other raw materials are firm 
or rising. 

Yet there is no broad upward move- 
ment in the cost of doing business. Wages 
are not being marked up in any large 
way. The new pension plans will cost 
most companies no more than 5 to 10 
cents an hour, if that, after federal old- 
age insurance is increased. Labor efl- 
ciency is gradually improving. Raw ma- 
terials, as a group, are not rising. Com- 
petition is very real in almost all indus- 
tries now, and that competition is ex- 
pected to grow. 

Level of prices, as a result of these 
trends, is to be prevented from going very 
far in either direction. Price increases, 
with only scattered rises in costs, will be 
avoided in a period of increasing com- 
petition. At the same time, cuts in prices 


; —Ewing hao 
MORNING COFFEE 
... its price is soaring 


are restrained by firm wage rates, a high 
level of demand, and continued high 
wholesale costs. 

The result, as Government and private 
appraisers see it, is assurance of relative 
price stability lasting several months, at 
least. A slight price decline is regarded 
as more likely than a slight rise. But 
there definitely is no prospect for a sharp 
decline or a sharp rise in the prices of 
most things people buy. 

The outlook, item by item, shows 
some articles moving up in price and 
some down as a result of the strikes, but 
with the general trend a trifle lower, not 
upward. 

Fuel for the home, for example, is 
not to change much in price in spite of 
the coal strike. With a mild winter, cost 
of coal and fuel oil is expected to go 
down a little. Supplies are to be plentiful. 
Even the prolonged strike in coal has not 
changed the trend toward a surplus in 
fuel supplies. 

A new car is to cost no more in the 
coming few months, regardless of the 
added cost of pensions to car makers. 
Ford sets that pattern with its new 1950 
line. Price cutting may follow later in 
1950, with smaller companies taking the 
lead. 

Household equipment, even though 
steel is in short supply, will be avail- 
able with lower price tags. The cur- 
rent trend is toward cheaper models in 
things such as radios, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, some types of furni- 
ture, even television sets where the de- 
mand is highest. 

A new house will cost less to build, 
maybe 4 or 5 per cent less, when the 
normal building season opens next year. 
With no major increase in sight for 
bricks, plumbing, heating and steel prod- 
ucts, increased efficiency and cheaper 
lumber are expected to bring on that de- 
cline in price. Prewar houses already are 
as much as 25 per cent lower in price 
than they were a year ago. 

Food, not affected by the strikes, may 
cost a family 5 to 10 per cent less in 1950. 
Pork, already down seasonally, will cost 
much less. So will eggs. Butter and cheese 
are to come down in price, as are potatoes. 
Even so, the price being paid for coffee 
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STEEL FOR CONSTRUCTION 
In the spring, it may cost less 


is soaring. And lamb, grapefruit, some 
vegetables are headed up, too. 

Rent, with controls to be lifted in most 
areas, may rise somewhat. Yet the size of 
that rise is to be limited by a sharply 
rising supply of dwellings. Apartments 
renting above $75 a month are to become 
plentiful as 1950 wears on. So will single- 
unit dwellings outside the lower price 
range. 

Clothing, over all, is to follow the 
trend set by goods affected by the strikes. 
Individual prices are to be far from 
uniform, however—you'll pay more for 
some things, less for others. Cotton shirts 
and dresses show the best chance for 
major price cuts next year, with ‘cotton 
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MEN’S SUITS 
... going up 


‘recent coal strikes. 


—Standard Oil Co., N. J. 


abundant, its retail price dropping. Wool- 
en suits and coats, on the other hand, may 
edge upward in 1950, following increases 
in the cost of wool. 

Those are the big items in the house- 
hold budget for the period ahead, show- 
ing a probable decline in price in spite 
of effects from the strikes. Prospects for 
a rise in the cost of materials for indus- 
try, meanwhile, are seen by Government 
and private appraisers as these: 

Steel prices are to stay about the same, 
at least until next March or April. After 
that time, when supply is expected to 
catch up with the demand for steel, the 
possibility is increased of actual price 
cuts. 

Other metals, however, promise to 
stay at about their present price levels or 
increase somewhat. Tin, for example, fell 
from $1.03 to 94 cents a pound after 
devaluation, but is rising at least tem- 
porarily. Copper prices are on_a firm 
basis, with no big change likely. Zinc, a 
component of galvanized steel, is recover- 
ing from a price dip now that steel pro- 
duction is up. Lead prices appear firm 
for the months just ahead. 

Industrial fuel, like fuel for home use, 
is not to feel any serious effects from 
Supplies, even of 
coal, have not been depleted. 

What it all means, for the average 
family, is that its pay check is to go just 
as far in the period ahead, that two crip- 
pling strikes have not cut down on the 
value of its dollar. At the top of the boom, 
each dollar in the family’s income was 
worth 57 cents, by comparison with 1939. 
Now it is worth 59 cents. Instead of the 
dollar being reduced in purchasing pow- 
er, it may go up to 60 cents in the com- 
ing few months. 


PORK ON THE HOOF 
On the counter, it’s cheaper 


Money, in other words, is not to be cut 
in value as a result of cutbacks in pro- 
duction, but probably will be worth 
slightly more as 1950 progresses. It wil 
buy somewhat more in the way of radios, 
automobiles, television sets, household 
gadgets made of steel, even though ten 
million ingot tons of steel was lost 
through the strikes. It will also buy 
more food, maybe a little more cloth 
ing, just as much coal. 

All in all, the outlook for the individual 
is for few increases in the price tags of 
things that he buys now that strikes are 
over, with the general level of prices te- 
suming in part’the gradual decline that 
was under way before big strikes began 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
... coming down 
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TRADE BRISK—BUSINESS CAUTIOUS 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO 


Reported from 


Business upturn looks too good 
to be true to many businessmen. 
They expect another dip, although 
signs point the other way. 

Christmas trade is brisk. Build- 
ing stays active. Output of most 
things is rising. New orders are 
keeping plants busy. 

But lots of businessmen still are 
in a cautious mood. A slack pe- 
riod in six months or so would 
not surprise them. 


Business is good and promises to get 
better, but businessmen generally take 
a cautious view of the outlook. Most 
cling to the idea that the country still 
may be headed for further downward 
adjustments after recovery from strikes 
and after the Christmas season. 

It has been almost a year since business 
sentiment turned sour. Business buying 
slumped abruptly last spring. All along 
the line, business firms that had been 
adding to inventories, as prices rose, 
suddenly stopped buying, waiting for 
prices to crack. Inventories were turned 
into cash, equipment buying was held 
up. Business got set for a shock like 
that of 1920-21. 

But nothing much happened. The 
consuming public went right on buying. 
Starts on new dwellings kept increasing. 
Demand for new cars pushed up to rec- 
ord levels. Inventories got down to bed- 
rock. So businesses were forced into the 
market again. What happened after mid- 
1949 was described as an “inventory 
boomlet.” 

That so-called boomlet was nipped by 
strikes. Output of automobiles and some 
other goods was curtailed for lack of 
steel. But activity that had lagged is re- 
viving. Steel mills, which operated at 86 
per cent of capacity before the strike, are 
pushing toward full-capacity operations 
again. So are foundries and factories 
that use steel in their products. 

Yet prevailing opinion remains skep- 
tical, except on the West Coast. Business- 
men seem unwilling to admit that times 
really can continue good without a set- 
back of the 1920-21 variety. They dis- 
count the influence of Government spend- 
ing, the importance of a record money 
supply, a high volume of savings, con- 
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tinued high consumer income and de- 
mand. In fact, the business dip of early 
1949 appears to them to have been too 
brief and shallow to be true. 

That is the appraisal found by mem- 
bers of the Board of Editors of U.S. 
News & World Report after a coast-to- 
coast survey. A wide variety of business- 
men was consulted—bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers—in big and little firms. 
Executives of large firms were more in- 
clined to be confident than others, but 
those who foresaw a period of stable 


THE CHRISTMAS TRADE 





chine shops, which usually are the last 
to feel the effects of a business pickup, re- 
port an unseasonal improvement in orders 
and expect this to expand in coming 
months. Construction activity is expected 
to continue high, spurred by public proj- 
ects, and heavy industry counts on a high 
volume of orders because of electric- 
power and pipe-line expansion. In fact, 
the major West Coast business com- 
plaints are high taxes and the difficulty 
of raising new capital. 

In the East, there is a revival of pro- 
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- +. merchants are cautious 


prosperity were few. Most expected busi- 
ness activity to slide moderately after six 
or eight months. 

Strangely enough, when businessmen 
were asked for specific forecasts rather 
than general appraisals, they paint a pic- 
ture of continued good times. 

In production, Midwestern business- 
men make these estimates: automobile 
output, 5 million cars in 1950 against 6 
million in 1949; farm equipment, a 900- 
million-dollar volume against a billion; 
household appliances, booming now, with 
refrigerator demand described as “phe- 
nomenal” and television sets scarce; rail- 
road equipment, moderate improvement; 
machinery, maybe some decline. Con- 
struction is active and expected to con- 
tinue so. There is no sign of any serious 
setback in these estimates. 

On the West Coast, foundries and ma- 


duction in metal industries and in textile 
and apparel plants; but plant operators 
are not counting on maintaining current 
levels beyond the next few months. 

It is in trade that skepticism is most 
dominant. Retail trade is picking up now 
and merchants expect almost as large a 
Christmas business as last year. That is in 
dollar volume. Unit sales will exceed last 
year, if their appraisal is correct. Yet mer- 
chants, for the most part, doubt that this 
sales trend will last. They expect sales 
next year to be down a bit from this year, 
just as sales in 1949 are off a bit from 
1948, 

This attitude leads to continued cau- 
tion in inventory buying. Merchants are 
restocking shelves after liquidating inven- 
tories earlier in the year, but they are not 
buying far in advance. Last year, for ex- 
ample, a large Midwestern store chain 
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NEW APARTMENTS 
They keep going up, business slump or no 


had on hand or on order a supply of 
goods equivalent to a sales period of seven 
or eight months. Now the supply is for 
five months or less. A Chicago depart- 
ment store limits inventories to a 60 to 
90-day supply, where it used to stock a 
supply good for several months. 

In New York, stores and chains are 
testing the Christmas market cautiously. 
Inventories in some stores are not any 
larger for the Christmas trade than for 
other seasons. Jewelers are not adding to 
inventory at all. 

This inventory caution is in face of the 
fact that appliance sales throughout the 
country are enjoying a counterseasonal 
uptrend, that furniture sales have been 
rising and that automobile demand is 


strong. The only downtrend has been in 
clothing and that is attributed to unsea- 
sonably warm weather. Wholesalers’ or- 
ders for spring apparel are large and 
manufacturers have marked up prices. 

What actually has happened in retail 
trade is that consumers now call the tune. 
Merchants generally admit that special 
promotions and attractive values draw 
customers into stores, and that goods 
move fast if they are priced right. A 
Chicago department-store executive ob- 
served: “People are buying, but they are 
being sharper buyers. They either wait 
for special sales or they drop down a 
notch in price.” 

That is a new or forgotten experience 
for many sellers. For 10 years, trade has 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STOCKROOM 
It's slowly filling up again 


— 


been steadily expanding, with consume, 
choices limited to a relatively small y,) 
ume of goods. Now production has caugh 
up with demand. It is a buyers’ marke 
today, not a sellers’ market. And the by. 
ers’ market is likely to expand into auty. 
mobiles and other lines not yet affecta) 
To economists and professional busine. 
appraisers, that is a trend toward nom,’ 
conditions. But to merchants and son, 
producers, the trend indicates a difficy! 
time. 

Inventory policy, in fact, reflects a bw. 
ers market, too. Merchants are shortep. 
ing their commitments on the theory that 
jobbers, wholesalers and producers shoul! 
carry larger stocks themselves. Supplier 
are resisting this trend, but retailers’ j; 
ventory policy seems to be forcing su 
pliers to accept the change. 

Prices of most goods are not expecte 
by merchants or producers to fall mud 
below current levels. One manufactur 
of industrial goods and building materia 
holds: “The public has accepted curve; 
prices of houses and other things. I be. 
lieve adjustments are about over.” Ai 
other manufacturer, who has trimmed h 
own prices, says he will make no furthe 
cuts. 

Midwestern manufacturers have abou 
given up hope of a steel-price cut. Ther 
are some rumors of a price increase, bi 
prevailing opinion among customers 
that steel prices will remain about wh 
they are. On the West Coast, purchasi 
agents expect few price declines in th 
period ahead, and maybe some slight i: 
creases in the price of goods in hea 
demand. 

Textile manufacturers, who we 
through their downward  adjustme: 
early, are beginning to advance pric 
of cotton and rayon goods. Buyers ! 
chain stores and mail-order houses, wh 
must order well in advance of sale 
note the upturn, but smaller firms thi 
the price advance may have result 
from overcautious inventories earlier i 
the year that forced some stores ba 
into the market. These executives ¢ 
pect textile prices to drop back agai 
eventually. 

All merchants agree that clearan 
sales in January and February are like 
to be extensive, with sizable markdow 
in stocks left over from the Christm 
season. They are confident these sak 
will attract customers, but they a 
doubtful about what to expect later! 
the spring. 

The business outlook, when adé 
up, points to a continued strong trend i 
production and in sales, but with bus 
nessmen still doubtful about prospec’ 
These doubts can be considered norm 
at a time when sales curves are not shal? 
ly upward, but there is little factual ev 
dence to support pessimism. 
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Mr. Truman, Chairman of the Board 
Loyal Specialists Run Things for President 


Presidency, as a one-man job, 
is gone. Mr. Truman announces 
policy, but it is set by many men, 
a White House board of directors. 

Trend, set by Mr. Truman in his 
uncertain days, is to parcel the 
job out, put responsibility on the 
assistants. Decisions are shaped 
by a big, complex machine called 
“the White House.” 

New approach to the job has 
changed Mr. Truman. He’s self- 
confident now. He’s the boss and 
he likes the work, after all. 


Harry Truman, once uncertain of 
himself, awed by his job, inclined to 
bungle, making political mistakes right 
and left, today is self-confident, happy 
in his work and sure footed in his po- 
litical moves. 

All traces of nervousness are gone. 
Officials who tended to discount the 
President’s ability and to run their own 
shows in their own way have moved on. 
No one at this time questions who is boss 
at the White House or in the departments 
of Government. And a Congress that set 
out to establish its own independence, in 
its own way, is waking up to discover that 
Mr. Truman, instead of taking a bitter 
congressional dose, slowly but surely is 
causing Congress to take the medicine 
that the White House concocts. 

This change from a Truman awed by 
his job to a Truman confident and ag- 
gressive causes people to wonder how 
the President now works, what it is that 
has caused the transformation. Actually, 
investigation discloses, the change _ is 
more than a change in Mr. Truman per- 
sonally. It is a change in a whole set of 
men and in the functioning of the White 
House. 

What once was a one-man operation 
now has become an institution. A new 
svstem is being inaugurated. And it is 
working. President Roosevelt brought in 
big Government and enlarged the White 
House staff. But he kept it a one-man op- 
eration. Nobody got much power for very 
long. Mr. Roosevelt kept a tight grip on 
the reins. No one spoke for him. 

The frightened Mr. Truman realized 
that he could not run the office in the 
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same way that Mr. Roosevelt had. As 
President, Mr. Truman had to find a way 
that fitted his own personality, met his 
capabilities and bolstered his limitations. 
He realized that the job was too big for 
one man. So he set the Cabinet officers 
free and told them to run their own de- 
partments. And he began to put together 
a team of his own to run the White House. 
Now he has the team. 

The White House at this time is run 
by an organization, not just a man. Mr. 
Truman is the man out front who gets 


Bee 


TRUMAN’‘S BIG FOUR 


Barkley, Rayburn, Lucas, McCormack 


the credit or takes the blame. But back 
of him is a group of men who do the 
sledge work and hammer out the ma- 
terials from which decisions are made. 
The members of the team are intensely 
loyal to the President. 

The staff is six times as large and about 
twice as well paid as that which Herbert 
Hoover had as President. Mr. Hoover had 
three secretaries and 37 other employes. 
The three secretaries got $10,000 each, 
and the pay of the others ranged from 
$1,200 to $7,000 a year. Mr. Truman has 
10 staff men who get from $15,000 to 
$20,000 a year. He has 245 other em- 
ployes whose pay ranges from $2,000 to 
$10,000. 

The 10 men, with the Cabinet and a 
few other aides in strategic spots, com- 
prise Mr. Truman’s board of directors. 
They help to shape the decisions for a 
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Government that spends 46 billion dol- 
lars a year, has 2 million civilian em- 
ployes, sends checks to 25 million per- 
sons, has all kinds of new responsibilities. 
The President’s office is the operations 
center for all these activities. 

Many of the workers on the President’s 
staff are specialists. There are research- 
ers, publicity men, legal experts, speech 
writers, budget experts, letter writers, 
legislative draftsmen, economists, job ex- 
perts. There are even congressional liai- 
son men to plug any gaps left by the 
President and his big four of 
Congressional leaders — Vice 
President Barkley, Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, Senator Scott 
Lucas of Illinois and Repre- 
sentative John McCormack of 
Massachusetts. 

How it works. \lany men 
act in the name of the White 
House. The magic words, 
“White House calling,” open 
all doors. Some have been ac- 
cused of using the words 
loosely. The President gets 
blamed or praised for what 
his men do. But they handle 
the details. Mr. Truman 
makes the final decisions. 

In the White House, a 
problem is routed to the man 
best fitted to handle it. Most 
of the men in the upper 
reaches of the President’s 
staff have flexible duties. 

Clark M. Clifford is the 
President’s Special Counsel. 
He gets $20,000 a year. He is 
in and out of the President’s office sev- 
eral times a day with ideas that have 
been passed along from specialists in de- 
partments. And he is one of the Presi- 
dent’s principal speech writers. Many of 
the ideas of the “Fair Deal” are credited 
to Mr. Clifford. He handles various legal 
matters. 

When legislation comes‘ in from the 
Capitol, Mr. Clifford writes out a simple 
and brief analysis of what the measure 
contains. He balances the pros and cons 
so that the President can decide easily 
whether he wishes to sign or to veto the 
measure. On this balance sheet go the 
opinions of the departments and govern- 
mental agencies affected by the measure. 
After adding up the simple statement of 
merits and demerits, the President makes 
his decision. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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CLARK M. CLIFFORD 
Special Counsel , 
Handles legal matters, helps 

with speeches JOHN R. STEELMAN 
Assistant to President 
Takes care of contacts with 
departments, specializes in 
labor problems 





GEORGE M. ELSEY 
Administrative Assistant 
Works on speeches, handles 
various special jobs 


DAVID H. STOWE 
Administrative Assistant 

Works with Mr. Steelman and on 
problems of National Security 
Resources Board 
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Keep track of economic trends 
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Naval aide 
Arranges naval trips, keeps up 
with Navy's activities 





WILLIAM D. HASSETT 
Secretary 

Drafts important letters, draws 
up proclamations 
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Administrative Assistant 
Investigates job applicants, deals 
with Civil Service 
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BRIG. GEN. ROBERT B. LANDRY 
Air aide 

Arranges air trips, keeps touch 
with Air Force 





CHARLES G. ROSS 
Secretary 
Manages press and radio affairs 








CHARLES S. MURPHY 
Administrative Assistant 

Deals with legislation, maintains 
liaison with Congress 











FRANK PACE, JR. 
Director of Budget Exec, 
Works out federal budget, keeps Advis 
President and Cabinet informed 

on fiscal matters 
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The White House Team 


Top Decisions of Government Flow From a Smoothly Working 
Organization of Assistants Backing Up President Truman 





















MAJ. GEN. HARRY H. VAUGHAN 
Military aide 
Handles Army and veterans’ affairs 
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MATTHEW J. CONNELLY 
Secretary 
Handles appointments, runs office 
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— Administrative Assistant 
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minority groups 
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Exec. sec., National Security Council 
Advises on national defense 
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TIDYING UP THE BOSS‘S DESK 
. .. Operations center for a highly organized team 


John R. Steelman, as Assistant to the 
President, at $20,000 a year, tackles all 
kinds of problems that are too broad for 
one department. In cases of conflicting 
jurisdiction between, say, the Interior De- 
partment and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, he acts as a mediator and works 
out an agreement. 

But Mr. Steelman is best known as a 
specialist in labor relations. He was ac- 
tive throughout the long-drawn negotia- 
tions on the steel strike, working with 
Cyrus §. Ching, director of the Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, in bringing the 
labor leaders and the steel executives to- 
gether. He is busy now with the coal 
situation. But his work covers a wide 
range of activities. And he is acting chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board. 

After the full picture of a problem has 
been drawn, the result is passed along to 
the President. The President looks over 
the recommendations, studies again the 
list of items on the debit and credit sides 
and makes his decision. 

The Presicient’s secretaries have 
their work more nearly compartmen- 
talized than is that of most of the others 
on his staff. But even here there is a cer- 
tain flexibility that may set them off on 
unusual tasks. Each of the three secre- 
taries gets $18,000 a year. 

Matthew J. Connelly handles ap- 
pointments. He screens the requests of 
hundreds of big and little men who ask 
each week to see the President. If he 
thinks a man is a time waster on a busy 
day he may shut the door. But old friends 
usually get by. However, visitors are 
moved through the office on schedule. 

Charles G. Ross, the President’s 
friend from high-school days, manages 
the news from the White House. He de- 
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cides whether a news announcement is to 
be issued dramatically or simply. He 
deals with hundreds of newspaper, mag- 
azine, radio, photographic and television 
men. Mr. Ross also has a larger hand in 
passing along policy material and shaping 
speeches than is generally realized. 

William D. Hassett drafts difficult let- 
ters, messages to organizations and proc- 
lamations. He keeps track of dates the 
President ought to remember. He is one 
of the two holdovers from the Roosevelt 
Administrations. President Roosevelt used 
to refer to him as a combination of his- 
torian, classical scholar and philologist. 

Administrative assistants. Five 
men now are working as administrative 
assistants at $15,000 a year. 

David K. Niles, the second holdover 
from the Rooseyelt Administration, deals 
with racial and minority problems. He 
keeps in touch with foreign-language, 
racial and religious groups. studies their 
problems, works with them to ease 
stresses, and arranges for them to get 
access to the President when this is 
needed. Reports of racial troubles @ di- 
rectly to Mr. Niles; if federal action is 
needed, he takes the matter up with the 
President or the proper department. 

Donald §_ Pawson handles job prob- 
lems. All sorts of applications and recom- 
mendations for appointive posts go to 
him. These include judgeships, district- 
attorney posts and various other impor- 
tant places. In this work, Mr. Dawson 
often is in contact with William M. 
Boyle, Jr., the Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, with Senators 
and various others who have a hand in 
patronage. 

Since Mr. Dawson investigates the 
background and qualifications of job ap- 
plicants, and his recommendations have 








great weight in the President's final ge. 
lection, the Dawson influence is greath 
sought after. = 

Charles $. Murphy is an expert a 
writing and analyzing bills. He came ty 
the White House from the legislatiye 
drafting service of the Senate. Whey 
Administration measures are drawn up to 
be passed along to Democratic Senators 
and Representatives for introduction, jt 
is Mr. Murphy who usually does the writ. 
ing. He also helps Mr. Clifford analyze 
Congress’s enactments for study by the 
President. 

Some speech writing also falls to the 
lot of Mr. Murphy. But one of his main 
chores is maintaining liaison between the 
White House and Congress. For this 
work, two men-— Joseph Feeney and 
Charles Maylan—are used. One of them 
is assigned to each House of Congress, 

David H. Stowe, formerly on Mr. 
Steelman’s staff, is regularly assigned to 
watch after the work of the National Se. 
curity Resources Board. 

George M. Elsey does research work 
on speeches, makes various investigations 
and does all sorts of odd jobs. 

Three aides are assigned to the 
White House from the armed services. 

Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, for 
the Army, is more presidential crony than 
policy maker or adviser. He handles minor 
matters with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, acts for Mr. Truman in military 
ceremonies and arranges trips to military 
reservations. But the small authority he 
had has been greatly cramped by recent 
public criticism. 

Brig. Gen. Robert B. Landry, for the 
Air Force, arranges trips to air bases and 
is commander of the presidential plane, 
the “Independence.” 

Rear Admiral Robert L. Dennison, 
for the Navy, arranges trips by naval 
craft and to naval bases. 

The three aides supply the gold braid 
for all presidential trips. 

Important material for guidanc 
also comes to the President from three 
other sources. 

Rear Admiral Sidney W. Souers, & 
ecutive secretary of the National Se 
curity Council, brings daily, confidential 
reports on security. 

Frank Pace, Jr., Budget Director, 
works out spending plans and tries 0 
keep the departments in line with them. 

Economic Council members Leon H. 
Keyserling and John D. Clark study the 
effect of presidential policies on the 
economy and try to devise ways of eas 
ing stress. 

The net result is to make of the 
White House an institution that works # 
such, but that speaks with the voice of 
Mr. Truman. It is working so smoothly 
that Mr. Truman has decided he likes 
the job. 
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GOVERNMENT ‘TAKE’ AS 38% 
PARTNER IN BUSINESS 


Big Government is getting a lot 
of its operating cash out of big 
business. Profits yield nearly 10 
billion in taxes. 

General Motors alone is down 
for 452 million dollars in income 
taxes. Other taxes boost the GM 
total to 531 million. 

Treasury, looking over the 
books to finance the ‘‘Fair Deal,’’ 
finds that 30 corporations will 
pay in 1.74 billion dollars. 


Profits from big business are provid- 
ing the U.S. Treasury with dollars to 
pay a large and growing proportion of 
its bills. Strikes, higher wage costs, 
business troubles are cutting into 1949 
profits and thereby helping to force 
the Treasury heavily into the red. 

Big profits are proving essential if the 
“Fair Deal” being offered by Government 
is to be paid for. Profits account directly 
for nearly 10 billion of the dollars that 
John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, uses to 
pay his bills and to meet the pay roll. 
Mr. Snyder, providing checks to 25,000,- 
900 people in U. S. and to many Govern- 


A GENERAL MOTORS PLANT 
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How 30 Corporations Help 
With Federal Expenses 


Here is what Government is able to pay 
for with $2,052,200,000 it will get from 
taxes on 1949 income of 30 of the largest 
corporations and on dividends of their 
stockholders: 


Grants for roads 

Reclamation 

Rural electrification 

Tax-collection expenses 

Civil Aeronautics 

Law enforcement: FBI, 
antitrust, etc. 

Congress 

The White House 

The federal judiciary 

U.S. embassies abroad 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

Federal Trade Commission 

Labor Relations Board 

Federal Power Commission 

Securities and Exchange 
Commission 

U.S. Patent Office 10,700,000 

12 other agencies 110,700,000 
Total $2,052,200,000 


$ 520,800,000 
344,700,000 
330,500,000 
232,300,000 
196,500,000 


131,800,000 
64,500,000 
24,900,000 
22,800,000 
28,000,000 


11,300,000 
3,700,000 
8,900,000 
4,200,000 


5,900,000 











ments abroad, needs a lot of money, and 
must depend heavily upon corporation 
profits to provide it. 

Out of each dollar that any corpora- 
tion in U. S. earns, the Treasury takes 38 
cents as its direct contribution. In the 


~Buick Motor Division 


General Motors Source of 910 Millions in Taxes 


present year, 30 of the biggest corpora- 
tions, from among nearly 500,000 in the 
country, are going to provide Mr. Snyder 
directly with not far from one fifth of the 
dollars that he gets from all corporations. 
Those 30 corporations, on basis of re- 
ported income for three quarters and 
estimated income for the fourth, will earn 
4.73 billion dollars. Out of that total they 
will send checks to the Treasury for more 
than 1.74 billions. 

One company, General Motors, alone 
is to pay an income tax of about 452 
million dollars. That will be the biggest 
single payment Mr. Snyder gets. 

Anything that interferes with profits 
adds to Treasury problems. The Govern- 
ment, with a 88 per cent partnership in- 
terest in the earnings of corporations, 
gains 38 cents every time those earnings 
rise by one dollar, and loses 38 cents with 
each decline of one dollar in earnings. 
Each dollar of dividends paid by corpora- 
tions out of earnings yields at least 21.5 
cents additional. On the share of earn- 
ings paid out as dividends, Mr. Snyder 
takes at least 59.5 cents per dollar—38 
from the corporation and 21.5 on an aver- 
age from the individual getting the divi- 
dend. 

If corporations pay out a larger share 
of income in wages, reducing profits, the 
Government takes a revenue loss. The 


THE FEDERAL TRIANGLE 
Whenever a corporation makes a dollar, the Federal Treasury gets at least 38 cents 
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Who Gains From Big Profits? . . . 
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Treasury gets only 15 per cent of any 
wage increase going to the married wage 
earner whose annual income is $3,000. 
It gets nothing in direct tax from dollars 
that corporations may foresake by reduc- 
ing prices or starting pension plans. On a 
purely selfish basis, the Government, 
with immense bills to pay, is inclined to 
favor higher profits and bigger dividends 
over higher wages or lowered prices. 
Political considerations enter to disturb 
this purely selfish interest. 

Big business, the facts disclose, gives 
very large-scale help to the Treasury, both 
directly in its tax contribution from 
earnings and indirectly through taxes 
paid by individuals who receive divi- 
dends from corporation earnings and 
through excise taxes on many of the 
products of industry. 

Facts about 30 of the largest Ameri- 
can corporations show this: 

Profits, before federal taxes are paid, 
will amount to about $4,730,400,000 for 
these 30 corporations in 1949. Profits 
for several of these corporations this year 
are not to be as large as last year, so 
that there will be a somewhat smaller 
pool of dollars in which the Treasury 
can claim a share. 

Income taxes, even so, will provide 
the Federal Government with $1,743,- 
100,000. After taxes are paid directly on 
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these earnings, the 30 corporations are to 
have left a net income of $2,987,300,000. 
About half will be paid out as dividends. 

Dividend payments are going to total 
about $1,437,900,000. They go mostly 
to individuals and will be taxed at some 
21.5 per cent—the average rate at which 
all income is being taxed. Result is that 
about another 309.1 million dollars is 
added to the money Government gets 
from 30 of the big business units. 

Total “take” for Mr. Snyder from 
1949 earnings of these 30 corporations is 
going to be more than 2 billion dollars. 
That does not include pay-roll taxes, ex- 
cise taxes on industry's products, taxes 
paid to State and local governments. It 
takes no account of the added tax base 
that is created by the 30 corporations 
when they invest the more than 1.5 bil- 
lion dollars that they retain after paying 
income taxes and paying dividends. 
Spending of those retained dollars results 
in jobs that yield taxable incomes, and 
in properties that pay real estate taxes 
and eventually may add to taxable cor- 
poration income. 

Big Government, needing immense 
numbers of dollars to help pay its bills, 
finds that the dollars from large cor- 
porations help out a great deal. Those 
corporations, planning, producing goods 
to be enjoyed, paying wages, earning 


profits to be taxed, dis- 
tributing profits that re- 
main, enable John Sny- 
der, without borrowing, 
to pay for many Governmeni activities. 

With his 2 billions from biggest bus 
ness, Mr. Snyder can pay for all of the 
cost of operating an enlarged White 
House. With this money he can pay, in 
addition, for running Congress, for col 
lecting all taxes, for supporting the judi- 
ciary. He is able to pay also for enforcing 
all laws, including antitrust laws and labor 
laws. He is able, in addition, to pay the 
cost of running all U. S. embassies abroad, 
for the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and 16 other independent agencies 
of the Federal Government. He can, als, 
pay for rural electrification, pay all fed- 
eral grants to States for road construction 
and finance the whole year’s program of 
reclamation. 

These 30 companies are not able to sup 
port, with taxes, the Armed Forces, to pay 
the entire interest on the national debt, 
meet all of the cost of aid for veterans 0 
pay for all foreign aid, Taxes on their 
earnings do, however, pay for very mally 
services that Government could not very 
well afford without them unless it taxed 
individuals more. 

One big company, General Motors, 
shows even more sharply how big bus- 
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ness, earning large profits, paying heavy 
taxes, can relieve other taxpayers of part 
of their burden. The chart on these pages 
tells that story. 

Profits of General Motors, before fed- 
eral taxes, are expected to total about 1.1 
billion dollars in 1949. That is a record 
level of gross profits for a single corpora- 
tion. 

Taxes on these profits will yield the 
U.S. Treasury more than half a billion 
dollars in direct income. The corpora- 
tion will pay into the Treasury about 452 
millions. 

Individuals who are to receive a total 
of 364 millions in dividends out of profits 
will pay taxes on those dividends of at 

least 79 millions. 

Tax money 
from income of 
General Motors and 
taxes against divi- 
dends will pay for 
many operations of 
Government that 
would otherwise be 
a burden on other 
taxpayers. Dollars 
that flow from earn- 
ings of this one big 
business will pay 
all of the expenses 
of the White House, 
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of Congress, of the federal judiciary, of 
embassies abroad, of law-enforcement ac- 
tivities of Government, as well as paying 
the full expenses of many boards and 
commissions. 

Left over, after taxes, are to be 289 
millions for the corporation and about 
285 millions for stockholders. The corpo- 
ration will put its retained dollars to work 
buying machinery, improving products, 
strengthening pensions, building new 
plant or improving old, laying the base to 
produce even more things more cheaply 
with the goal of earning more profits on 
which to pay taxes. Stockholders will 
spend or invest their dividends, adding 
further to the demand for goods on which 
business thrives, producing still more 
profits to be taxed. 

Government also taxes the products of 
companies. From taxes on cars and trucks, 
on accessories and on refrigerators pro- 
duced by General Motors alone, the Gov- 
ernment is to take in at least 279 million 
dollars this year. That makes 810 million 
dollars in revenue to be derived from this 
company and its products. Dealers in 
General Motors cars pay at least 100 mil- 
lion dollars in taxes, bringing the total 
to 910 millions. Then the cars use gaso- 
line that is taxed. There are many local 


taxes on Cars. 
Yet, with all of the money from all of 


the companies, big and little, that Govern- 
ment realizes through taxes and from all 
of the money that individuals pay in 
excise taxes, in taxes on capital gains, in 
other taxes, the Federal Government is 
unable to balance its budget. 

John Snyder, in need of more money 
for the Treasury, is eyeing corporation 
income. If a tax rate of 38 per cent will 
extract as many dollars as it does from big 
and little business, a rate of 43 or 48 per 
cent would extract more. Here, though, 
there enters the question of whether 
higher rates of tax than those now prevail- 
ing would tend to cause corporations to 
pull back from expansion, to lower divi- 
dends to stockholders, to think in smaller 
terms. 

Then Government, drawing cash in 
great amounts from big business, might 
find itself drawing less even with higher 
tax rates. 

Big Government, some planning off- 
cials are beginning to conclude, needs big 
business, as well as smaller business, from 
which to extract big revenues out of big 
profits. Otherwise there might be pressure 
to cut down on ,big Government with its 
promise of big benefits for large numbers 
of people. A growing view is that big 
business will have to be allowed to thrive 
to underwrite big labor and big Govern- 
ment. 
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GERMAN COMEBACK SPEEDS UP 


Reported from FRANKFURT 


Defeated Germany is a power 
again, and growing. Feelers are 
out in Europe, testing the idea of 
starting a new German Army. 

Plan to rip out industry, to 
break up the old enemy, cut liv- 
ing standards has been scrapped. 
German comeback is set. 

Germans, with their own Gov- 
ernment, see a chance in the 
“cold war’ to arise as the major 
nation in Western Europe. 


The Germans, beaten in two world 
wars, their industries supposedly de- 
stroyed by bombs, their cities devas- 
tated, are coming back fast. Now, less 
than five years after war ended, Ger- 
many is moving into a position to be- 
come the most powerful nation in 
Europe west of Russia. 

Original plan for Germany was to re- 
duce the country to little more than a 
collection of pastoral states. At Potsdam 
in July, 1945, President Truman and Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin agreed to chop Germany 
into pieces, to dismantle its basic indus- 
try, to keep it disarmed, to hold the 
standard of German living at the level of 
the lowest in Europe. 

All that is changed now. Russia’s East 
Germany already has an Army larger than 
the force authorized for all of Germany 
after World War I. West Germany’s 
Chancellor has been told by a U. S. Secre- 
tary of State that the dismantling of 
German factories will slow down. Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery, chief of 
West European defenses, is thinking 
about giving West Germans the begin- 
nings of an Army after all. German liv- 
ing standards are going up. 

What is happening in Germany 
today is that a nation is rising again on 
the basis of the same industrial might 
that gave Nazi Germany its power. 

Ruhr steel is pouring out of West Ger- 
man furnaces in greater quantity today 
than at any time since the war. West Ger- 
mans are producing more steel than the 
French. Old limits to steel capacity and 
production are in the wastebasket. 

Steel capacity, limited to 7.5 million 
tons in 1946, now is set at 11.1 million 
tons and soon may go much higher. Plants 
like the August Thyssen works at Duis- 
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burg-Hainborn, which alone has a capac- 
ity of 2.5 million tons of steel a year, were 
on the list to be dismantled until recently. 
Now, by a decision of the Western Allies 
led by the U. S., these plants may be left 
in West Germany. Capacity, as a result, 
may rise to 19 million tons, about the 
capacity of the German steel industry in 
1938, the year before the war. 

Steel production, once scheduled to re- 
main below 5.8 million tons per year, 
now is running at the rate of 10 million 
tons. If dismantling is halted, if the Thys- 
sen plant and the Hermann Goering 
works in Central Germany are allowed to 
go into production again, West Germany 
will be making more steel than Britain, 
twice as much as France. 

Machinery makers in West Ger- 
many, previously subject to many restric- 
tions, now are free to boost production 
of almost any kind of machinery save 
that used exclusively for arms. They can, 
it they like, replace much of the plant dis- 
mantled and sent out of Germany. 


Synthetic-fuel plants, top targets for 
Allied bombing during the war, are jn 
full production in Russia’s East Germany, 
Now the Western powers have agreed ty 
reconsider their decision to dismantle the 
Nazi-built synthetic-oil plant in Gelsen- 
kirchen, West Germany. 

A German merchant fleet, built in 
German shipyards, is on the way too. 
West Germany now has the permission 
to build her own ocean-going ships. Size 
may be limited at 7,200 tons, with av- 
thorization for a few larger and faster 
liners subject to certain restrictions de- 
signed to prevent military use. 

Chemical plants and _ factories in 
other industries once earmarked for dis- 
tribution among 19 nations as reparations 
for war damages are to stay. Dismantling 
lists that once involved 2,000 plants now 
are pared down to 750 factories. The 
largest of those still on the lists may soon 
be handed back to West Germans. 

Aircraft factories, plants that make 
only arms and munitions still are kept out 
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of production. Most have been dis- 
mantled and destroyed. But Germany’s 
war potential is still there in the sense 
that the heavy industry of the Ruhr 
could rebuild an arms industry just as 
Detroit’s auto plants could turn back to 
making tanks again. German research 
scientists working on fundamental or 
theoretical science do not need Allied 
licenses, as do certain other researchers. 
Top-fight German physicists are oper- 
ating a cyclotron at Heidelberg, a beta- 
tron at Gottingen and are working in such 
fields as atomic energy, electronics and 
rocket propulsion. 

Added up, what it all means is that 
German economic and industrial power 
is no longer a target for destruction and 
dispersal, but is a power already in being 
and growing rapidly. In addition, even 
the German soldier appears to have a 
good chance to make a comeback under 
the auspices of Germany’s conquerors. 

A German Army is not part of U.S. 
policy at this stage. President Truman 
said as much last week in a press confer- 
ence in Washington. But U.S. military 
experts in Germany find Western Euro- 
pean military men eager to talk about 
what can be done to bring Germans into 
the Western defense scheme. 

East Germany already has an army 
operating under Russian protection and 


with Russian support. This force, fully 
equipped, now totals 125,000 men, but 
recruiting under way appears to be de- 
signed to lift the total to 300,000 regu- 
lars with a substantial reserve. It is di- 
vided into two sections, the “people’s 
police” and the “emergency squads,” but 
both are organized on a national scale 
while West Germany’s police, lightly 
armed, are only state and local police. 

Western defense planning calls for 
building up the French Army as the core 
of Western land forces. Even the French, 
however, are aware that there are not 
enough troops in Western Europe today 
to hold the Russian’s huge army. Ques- 
tion among Western military experts is 
how to utilize the manpower of West 
Germany in a defense force without re- 
storing German military power. 

A foreign legion of West Germans is 
one proposal discussed by Allied officers. 
Idea would be to recruit West Germans 
as a part of an international defense force 
grouping soldiers of all Western Euro- 
pean countries. 

A national police for West Germany, 
based on the East German model, is also 
discussed privately by Allied military 
men. 

A small army, lacking the air power 
and heavy equipment to operate alone 
but designed to co-operate with the com- 
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bined forces of Western European 
armies, likewise is getting attention. 

All such schemes, however, apparent- 
ly have their origin in the fact that West 
Germany is coming back fast industrially 
and economically, encouraged by the 
U.S. As Western Europeans see it, West 
Germany, whether it has an Army or not, 
has become a strong nation. 

Unity of West Germany, not divi- 
sion, is to be encouraged. U. S. and Brit- 
ish zones are welded into one; the French 
are encouraged to pool their zone too. 

A German Government for the whole 
of West Germany, elected by the Ger- 
man people, is operating at Bonn under 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. In East 
Germany, a Communist, Wilhelm Pieck, 
runs another government for Russia. The 
way is open for German politicians to rise 
to power in their own country. 

German leaders are busily making 
the most of their opportunities. Currently, 
Chancellor Adenauer’s prestige is high 
among Germans because the U. S. Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, when he 
wanted to talk to the German leader, 
went to Bonn, seat of the West German 
Government, instead of calling Chancel- 
lor Adenauer to Frankfurt, U. S. occupa- 
tion headquarters. 

Pressure on the Adenauer Government 
from nationalist groups of the type that 
once followed Adolf Hitler is growing. 

German industrialists, the men who 
ran German industry at operational levels 
in the big steel, chemical, machinery and 
other plants of the Ruhr, are back at 
work again. West German Government 
favors private ownership, not Socialism, 
which Britain proposed for Germany. 

German businessmen who traded 
with the world as Hitler rose to power 
are back at their desks, too. Plans for 
the expansion of West German trade, de- 
signed to put Germany on a paying basis 
and thus take the burden of the country 
off the American taxpayer, call for more 
freedom for German salesmen to travel 
with their sample cases throughout the 
world. 

German diplomats are coming back 
into the picture, also. The Western Allies 
have decided to permit the West German 
Government to open consulates abroad 
and to appoint representatives to various 
international organizations. * 

Result of the comeback of Western 
Germany, engineered and encouraged by 
the U.S., may be to add real strength to 
the economic and military power of West- 
ern Europe. Britain and France both 
want a stable Germany as an ally of the 
West, but both fear that a revived Ger- 
many may maneuver into the position of 
dominating the economy of Western Eu- 
rope. German view is that, whatever the 
causes, West Germany is making a rapid 
comeback as a power in Western Europe. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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BIGNESS ITSELF IS NO CRIME 
AN INTERVIEW WITH J. HOWARD McGRATH 


Attorney General of the United States 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How to regulate in the public 
interest such abuses of power as appear in private 
enterprise—that problem has been actively trou- 
bling the Government for more than half acentury. 

Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, the'chief 
law officer of the Federal Government, is the man 
responsible for the prosecution of cases against 
business under the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 
and all the subsequent enactments. 

Mr. McGrath was invited to the conference 
rooms of U.S. News & World Report to discuss 
with the Board of Editors the Justice Depart- 
ment’s attitude toward monopoly as related to 
big business. 

The interview below is one of a series with lead- 
ers in business and Government on the general 
subject: “Is Big Business Useful?” 








J. HOWARD McGRATH, 46, has been head of 
the Department of Justice for the last three 
months. Previously he had been Governor of 
Rhode Island three times, Solicitor General of the 
U.S., Senator from Rhode Island and Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

Mr. McGrath was graduated from Providence 
College in 1926 and from Boston University, with 
a law degree, in 1929. He became vice chairman of 
the Rhode Island State Democratic Committee 
while still a law student. 

Besides a law practice, his earlier interests in- 
cluded real estate and insurance, a loan company 
and various manufacturing concerns. 

He was Governor when President Truman 
named him Solicitor General in 1945, and was Sen- 
ator when chosen Attorney General last August. 








Q Does the Justice Department believe that big 
business in this country should be prosecuted just be- 
cause it’s big, Mr. McGrath? 

A That is not my attitude and it is not the attitude 
of the Department. We have never instituted a case 
solely on the question of “‘bigness.”’ Size in and of itself 
presents no antitrust problem. Of course, many of our 
antitrust cases are against big companies. These com- 
panies are prosecuted not because they are big but be- 
cause the particular companies are violating the law 
by restraining trade or through monopoly power. 

Q Are there a good many complaints among com- 
petitors of these large businesses that have been 
brought to the attention of the Department? 

A I would say that probably there are more com- 
plaints against big companies. If a company is big it 
is likely to step on that many more toes, and propor- 
tionately, therefore, would result in that many more 
complaints. I just feel that that would be a natural re- 
action. Of course, we receive complaints from big com- 
panies, as well as against. 

Q Do you think there is evidence that businessmen 
have benefited by the long series of antitrust prosecu- 
tions, and have become educated to some of the things 
they can and cannot do? 


A I don’t think there is any doubt about that. In 
the first place, business is becoming more and mort 
conscious of the existence of the antitrust laws and] 
believe, accepts the philosophy on which the antitrust 
laws are based as a good philosophy. I think that most 
businessmen want to follow the law in this respects 
they do in every other respect. As the program be 
comes of wider general interest, each case is in itselfa 
textbook to business as to what can or cannot be done 
in a given set of circumstances. So the answer is o& 
viously “Yes” to your question. " 

Q Do you think that large size of companies# 
something that businesses must avoid, or is then 
a permissive size, in your opinion? 

A I think the thing they have to avoid is the wu 
they make of their size. It is not the fact of size but 
the way that it is used. The stifling of competition 0 
the creation of restrictions which prevent competition 
from entering the field are the things that the ant: 
trust laws aim at. 

Q It would be inaccurate, then, to say that yout 
Department is aimed merely at breaking large unils 
into smaller? 

A Yes, it would be inaccurate to say that. 

Q The use of monopoly power is the criterion? 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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Use of monopoly power is what brings antitrust prosecution, Attorney General 


says—View is that enforcing competition protects the consumer— 
Specific rules, he holds, would restrict business evolution 


A That’s right. 

Q Would you say that there is a large number of 
big companies being prosecuted today, or would you 
say it was a relatively small number? 

A I would say it was a relatively small number. 
These prosecutions, however, do involve points that 
are of great interest to many large companies because 
‘hey aim at practices which may in varying degree be 
engaged in by the companies that are not now subject 
to these actions. For instance, action taken on exclu- 
sive-dealing contracts brought against one company 
s of interest to a number of companies, and that’s 
orobably true with respect to other pending cases. 

Q Isn’t there in the antitrust laws today an em- 
ohasis on enforcing competition rather than specifical- 
ly protecting the consumer? 

A There is a philosophy in this which makes it one 
and the same thing. We believe that by enforcing com- 
petition you protect the consumer. The result of com- 
petition is lower prices and an ever-improving stand- 
ard of living. 
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Q Are the number of prosecutions under way now 
normal or is there a drive or a concentration going on 
now? 

A The number now is greater than it has been 
in recent years because I think there has been a 
trend in Government to increase interest in this field. 
Undoubtedly, today we have many more impor- 
tant antitrust cases than we ever had before. Of 
course, we receive many more complaints than we 
did years ago. 

Veterans starting new businesses have placed some 
emphasis on the problem of trying to get into business 
independently. They think they can do it and then the 
first thing you know they find themselves running into 
these various restraints such as price fixing, exclusive- 
dealing contracts, division of markets, abuses on 
patents they need to use and are unable to obtain to 
make the product. They write to us about these things. 

Q Isn't the extra activity due to the fact that you 
have more money, too? 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A Well, that’s just a reflection of public interest in 
the matter. However, in this field, enforcement to a 
certain extent is in direct proportion to appropriation. 

Q You got more money out of the Republican 80th 
Congress than its predecessor, isn’t that so? 

A That’s right. 

Q Does the Department feel, then, that there has 
been an increase in the tendency toward monopoly? 

A I think that there has been a strong tendency in 
that direction, and we only have to look at the figures 
published annually of the number of independent 
businesses that have faded out of the picture. 

Q Wouldn't the increased volume of business being 
done now compared to the older days account for 
some of that? 

A On the other hand, it should account for more 
people being able to get into business. 

Q Is it your position that in the long view the con- 
sumer is better protected if there is competition at the 
producing end, even though it 
might not mean a lower price 
tomorrow? 

A That’s right, because it is 
important to protect our way of 
life which is closely related to 
the production of more and bet- 
ter goods at a lower price through 
competition. As a result, the con- 
sumer and the country gain 
through competition. 

Q Mr. Greenewalt [Crawford 
H. Greenewalt, president, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany] has said many times that 
the Du Pont Company did not 
in fact have a monopoly on any 
of its products because cello- 
phane has paper and other prod- 
ucts as competitors—not other 
producers of cellophane, but 
other products that compete 
with cellopane. In the case of nylon he made the point 
that they had to compete with silk and cotton and a 
good many other things. Now would that kind of 
competition be recognized for the purpose of the 
antitrust laws? 

A I wouldn’t think so. Cellophane has become so 
widely used throughout the country we should do 
everything we can to get it within the reach of all the 
people at the cheapest possible price. 

The mere fact that the price of a product is so high 
you can use something else, doesn’t make that some- 
thing else a competitive product. Of course, if you have 
a monopoly which strangles competition and con- 
tinually raises prices, eventually a point could be 
reached where the consumer would either not buy or 
would turn to some substitute product. 

Q Have you a view as to what percentage of a given 
industry is the danger line? 

A The percentage of a given industry is only one of 
the factors which must be considered in determining 


ANTITRUST 
DIVISION 


THE BUSINESSMAN‘S APPROACH 
Available—a ‘‘railroad release”’ 


whether or not a company has a monopoly. It is the 
sum total of many factors that go into the creation of 
monopoly power and its abuse. I do not believe mo. 
nopoly power is ever thrust upon a company, and once 
it is acquired it is used to the detriment of competi. 
tion and the public. 

Q In the case of the A & P, what was the percentage 
they had? 

A Seven per cent. 

Q So the percentage of size isn’t the controlling 
factor, necessarily? 

A The A & P has been cited for vicious illegal prac. 
tices and attempts to monopolize—the two-price sys. 
tem by which they force producers to sell to them, the 
unfair competition by which they deliberately sell at 
a loss and make other sections of their business pay for 
it. Size alone has nothing to do with the A & P cage. 

Q Has the Department ever had any similar experi- 
ence with any defendants in antitrust cases where there 
was a campaign such as we are 
witnessing now to debate the 
case with the Department? 

A I don’t recall any—except 
in the A T & T case they cir- 
cularized their side, and the Du 
Pont case, where they sent form 
letters to their stockholders, 
There hasn’t been any wide- 
spread debate, through news- 
papers. 

Q What do you see as the ob- 
jective of this A & P newspaper 
campaign? 

A I think it is a clever way to 
advertise A & P. By claiming we 
are attacking low prices they 
hope to impress the housewives. 

Q How long will it be before 
that gets into court? 

A Perhaps in the spring. 

Q As far as you know the 
suit will be tried in the normal course of events? 

A Yes. 

Q Aren’t you conducting a large number of negotia- 
tions with different companies all the time with refer- 
ence to consent judgments? 

A Yes, that’s always going on. 

Q So that the door is open to all kinds of companies 
at all times? 

A Yes. 

Q You’ve just won a case against the Standard Oil 
of California on exclusive dealerships. That is a prat- 
tice indulged in by a large number of businesses. Auto 
mobile dealers have an exclusive dealership that statts 
they cannot deal in another automobile. How would 
they be affected? 

A They may have to change their contracts. I be 
lieve one company already has. 

Q What has Standard Oil of California done? Have 
they changed theirs, too? 

A They have had to. 
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Q Then doesn’t it all boil down to one thing— 
shouldn't there be developed a set of standards by 
which a businessman would know whether he was vio- 
lating the antitrust laws? 

A I would think it would be a disadvantage to busi- 
nessmen generally if we tried to write hard and fast 
rules. I do agree there should be a general understand- 
ing of what the law means and we have that stated in 
the law. Businessmen know if they engage in certain 
practices with the intention of restraining trade they 
will be violating the law. 

I don’t think it would be desirable to try to put 
down a specific code. I just don’t think that you can 
develop a body of antitrust laws adequate to the 
country’s need that way. Business practices are con- 
stantly changing and the generality of the laws 
makes them adaptable to new and different circum- 
stances. On that question you propounded a while 
ago as to the percentage of control that makes a 
company a monopoly—if Con- 
gress attempted to do that it 
would find that its law would 
be out of date before it was 
very old. 

Q There has been a great deal 
of argument about the efficiency 
of large-sized businesses. That’s 
been offered as an argument, 
without regard to other factors 
in antitrust cases. Could you 
particularize as to what hap- 
pens when there is efficiency on 
the one hand and price discrim- 
ination and competitive disad- 
vantage on the other? How do 
you weigh those two factors? 

A Efficiency is not a defense 
for a violation of the law. If they 
are engaged in price fixing or 
illegal distribution or have mo- 
nopoly power, no matter how 
efficient that makes them, that is not a defense. Greater 
efficiency results from the impetus of competition. 

Q Would you say that same thing holds true with 
respect to low prices? 

A If they produce those low prices by illegal prac- 
tices it does hold true. Usually illegal low prices are 
used to drive out competition. Once that is gone the 
prices are raised to a high level. A & P, for example, in 
some instances may have produced low prices in cer- 
tain stores by engaging in illegal practices. These low 
prices were part of a planned loss program and they 
were made up by higher prices where there was little 
or no competition. The public does not benefit as a re- 
sult of this practice because in the long run they’ll pay 
higher prices. 

Q To put it another way, for example, going back 
to the A & P case, would it be feasible or possible for 
your program to be accepted by the courts and the 
public still get low prices and efficient distribution of 
foods? 


THE ANTITRUST ANALYSTS AT WORK 
Criterion—“‘use of monopoly power” 


A Certainly. The A & P case doesn’t require the 
closing of a single A & P store, nor will it destroy any 
efficiencies of mass distribution. Beyond that it should 
result in lower food prices for over 90 per cent of the 
public who buy from other grocers who because of 
A & P’s practices are required to purchase their sup- 
plies at higher prices. 

Q You are solely interested in the objectives, then? 

A That’s right. 

Q To what extent has the publicity that the A & P 
case has attained benefited in an educational way the 
whole discussion of antitrust? 

A Well, I think from the Government’s point of 
view it’s made a lot of people conscious of the anti- 
trust laws. In the long run, I think the A & P has 
made a mistake from a public-relations point of view. 
We point out that they did engage in these practices, 
and did pay their fine, and that now they resist the 
Government’s efforts to make them correct the situ- 
ation. Once the people under- 
stand what our suit is all about 
they violently switch to our side. 

Q It’s often said, “If the Brit- 
ish had antitrust laws, they 
wouldn’t have gotten national- 
ization.” Have you any com- 
ments on that? 

A My thoughts on that are 
that, with the present tendency 
toward concentration continu- 
ing, we could reach the point 
where it would be almost im- 
possible for an individual to get 
himself any substantial busi- 
ness. That is where there would 
be little or no economic oppor- 
tunity for the individual. The 
greatest insurance that we have 
against that sort of thing is to 
have a lot of people with their 
money invested in business. 

Q It ought to be possible then for private industry 
to be financed without leaning on the Government 
in order to bring about competition, shouldn’t it? 

A Yes, I think some consideration might be given 
whether the Government could play the role of in- 
surer more than it does in these operations. Some- 
thing on the principle of the HOLC [Home Owners’ 
Loan Corp.] where it insured the bank which made 
a loan. It shared the risk without having to lay out 
the actual capital. 

Q It has been said that the fines in the present law 
are too low. Do you have any feeling about whether 
we ought to have higher fines? 

A There is a limit of $5,000. I think they should 
be raised some. 

Q But you can get around that by the number of 
counts? 

A Well, I don’t think the number of violations 
would be a deterrent. I think what we need is for more 


(Continued on page 30) 
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people to understand the philosophy of the law. 

Q How does the Department feel about amend- 
ing the antitrust laws to make labor unions subject 
to the provisions? 

A We have no program on it. 

Q If businessmen pay attention to the court de- 
cisions and the precedents and guide themselves ac- 
cordingly they have nothing to fear from the anti- 
trust laws, do they? 

A I don’t think a businessman could go wrong 
if he studied the decisions. 


Diversity of Products Not Illegal 


Q Is there anything in the law which permits you 
to prosecute so-called ‘“‘conglomerate’’ companies— 
for instance, in the soap business, which might use 
their money to go into the oil business? 

A That in itself is not illegal by any statute that 
has been set up or by any decision. But naturally 
you always look with a little more suspicion upon 
the fact of a company going into an unrelated field. 
But there is nothing illegal in and of itself about an 
automobile manufacturer having a window-wash- 
ing business. However, violations can grow out of a 
misuse of “conglomerate” companies. 

Q But aren’t you doing that in your suit against 
A T & T—you want to divorce the A T & T from 
its manufacturing subsidiaries, don’t you? What 
would you accomplish by that? 

A There is nothing in the A T & T case that at- 
tacks the telephone system itself. We asked for the 
divorcement of the Western Electric Company and 
the division of Western Electric into three com- 
peting companies. One of the features of the suit is 
that the rate A T & T is permitted by the various 
State utility commissions to charge for telephone 
service is based on the price it pays Western Elec- 
tric for equipment. It doesn’t make a bit of differ- 
ence to A T & T what they pay Western Electric 
because it is money in their own pocket. If there 
were three competing companies all striving to 
get A T & T business, and A T & T had no in- 
terest in what the financial return was to the new 
companies, they would drive a hard bargain when 
they bought equipment. The supply companies 
would also charge as low prices as they possibly 
could to get the business. Thus, when the A T & T 
went to the State utility commissions to get their 
phone rates established they would have a lower 
cost base and the consumers would have lower 
telephone rates. 

Q Wasn't that the theory also in the Pullman 
case? 

A That’s right. 

Q Do you favor any important, major changes 
in the antitrust laws? Have you found any deficien- 
cies in the present statutes? 

A The Celler Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives [Subcommittee on the Study of Mo- 





nopoly Power, Representative Emanuel Celler, 
Chairman], as you know, is making a very broad, 
extensive study now to determine what, if any, 
changes are necessary, and undoubtedly they will 
come up with some suggested changes. 

There has been talk of adding to the penalties 
of the present statutes and we all know there 
is agitation on one hand to include within the 
scope of antitrust laws groups and organizations 
that are not now included. That is a matter of 
legislative policy, of course, and undoubtedly the 
Celler Committee will have something to say 
about it. 

There are other things about the antitrust laws 
that might be amended. We take a rather dim 
view of the value of the Miller-Tydings amend- 
ment with its price fixing because it is con- 
trary to the general philosophy on which anti- 
trust laws are based. 


A Promise Not to Prosecute 


Q Are there many businessmen who come to the 
Department in advance of taking steps to get ad- 
vice? 

A We give them what we call a “railroad release,” 
which is a promise not to sue them criminally if 
they don’t do anything contrary to what they say 
they’re going to do. We have a lot of them. 

Q Is it always done orally, or by an exchange of 
correspondence? 

A It is done by correspondence. They have a 
letter saying, “If you do thus-and-so as you have 
written us, we will not proceed criminally against 
you.” Of course, any plan submitted to us must be 
one which is to be effective in the future and it must 
be submitted in good faith. We cannot give a re- 
lease to a presently existing coursé of business con- 
duct. 

Q What is the test of all these cases—the damage 
done, as you see it, to the economic setup of the 
country? 

A I would say the test is whether there is a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. Since that Act is designed 
to foster and preserve competition, its enforcement 
is beneficial to the entire economy. 

Q Do you see any important changes, Mr. Mc- 
Grath, in the Department of Justice’s policy in your 
regime? 

A I think there may be changes in policy and ap- 
proach in some fields, but in this field I will support 
a very vigorous program of enforcing the antitrust 
laws. As I have said a number of times before, I 
must be convinced, before I authorize commence- 
ment of a proceeding, that there is substantial evi- 
dence of violation. I think it is more important to 
build public good will for this program than any- 
thing else we can do. I want to say that I am strong- 
ly in favor of a vigorous enforcement of these laws 
because I believe in them very sincerely. 
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Wages of $19 a Week Give Little Leeway to a British Family: 
Cradle-to-Grave Security Helps, Even Though Taxes Are High 


LONDON 
RANTS, SUBSIDIES and other forms of 
Government aid mean a lot to the 
British worker making around $1,000 
a year. Government assistance is avail- 
able to all wage earners in some form, 
but it is the manual worker with com- 
paratively low wages who realizes the 
most from Government benefits. 

For example, take the case of a family 
of four in a shipbuilding community. The 
husband makes the equivalent of about 
$19 a week, with a British pound worth 
$2.80. . 

That is around the average for an 
industrial worker in Britain. He gets 70 
cents a week as a Government allowance 
for his second child, and his low income 
exempts him from income taxes. 

This family spends, at the minimum, 
$5.50 a week for food. About half the 
amount goes for basic foods whose prices 
are held down by a Government subsidy 


that amounts to around $2 weekly for a 
family of four. The rest of the food 
money goes for nonrationed fish, vege- 


tables and occasional fresh fruit. The 
family fills up on bread and potatoes, has 
fish for the main dish at least three times 
a week and manages a roast on Sunday. 
A Government-paid milk subsidy helps 
out. 

Every expectant or nursing mother 
and every child under 5 is officially en- 
titled to a pint of milk at 2 cents a pint. 
It is free in hardship cases. Milk sells 
ordinarily for 7 cents a pint, has a sub- 
sidy of about 2 cents. 

This family has difficulty buying cloth- 
ing. Its budget is under $3 a week, and 
the children’s needs take up a big part of 
that. The husband has had one new suit 
in three years. It was what the Govern- 
ment calls “utility” type—which has to be 


sold at a controlled price of $31.50—but 
even that put the family budget in the 
red for weeks. His wife has had a rayon 
dress that cost $7.70 and a coat that cost 
about $25, plus a pair of $8.40 shoes. All 
were “utility” goods. 

When the couple first married, in 1945, 
they had about $350 in savings. Nearly 
half of the savings went for a few 
pieces of “utility” furniture, standard 
household articles that the Government 
compels manufacturers to deliver and 
retailers to sell at fixed prices, exempt 
from sales taxes. 

The husband has about 70 cents de- 
ducted from his wages each week as 
a pay-roll tax toward a variety of so- 
cial services he can get. His employer 
matches with a slightly lower payment 
for each person on the pay roll. 

After three days out of work, this man 
can claim unemployment benefits that 
amount to less than $10 a week for six 
months. He can’t get benefits if he quits 
or is fired for misconduct. A worker with 
a wife and two children can get around 
$7 a week sickness benefit for 10% months, 
even longer under some conditions. He 
gets about $8 a week for six months if 
injured on the job. 

At 65, a workingman whose wife is 60 
or more is entitled to an old-age pension 
worth about $6 weekly. If he stays on the 
job until he’s 70 his pension goes up to 
$8.75 a week. An official grant to cover 
funeral expenses ranges from around $55 
for adults down to $17.50 for children. If 
a man is killed in an industrial accident 
his widow is entitled to a continuing pen- 
sion of $3.85 a week for herself and 
child. The pension goes up to $4.50 if 
she is over 50. 

Most working families seem to regard 
the public-health program as the biggest 


bonanza of the Labor Government. This 
affords tax-paid medical care for the en- 
tire family. The husband of the family 
that I talked with has gotten two pairs 
of spectacles under socialized medicine 
and his wife is thinking of having her 
teeth out in favor of a public plate. It 
took three months to get the glasses. The 
prospect of a long wait for false teeth is 
one thing that is holding the wife back. 

The family is registered with a public 
doctor whom they visit fairly frequently. 
The wife summed up the feelings of 
many low-income families in these words: 
“I don’t enjoy waiting a half or three 
quarters of an hour to see the public doc- 
tor. But I do like not having to pay out 
any money directly.” 

In present-day Britain tax-paid funds 
underwrite the expense of birth, maintain 
health, subsidize food, housing and 
schooling, and provide a measure of se- 
curity against the loss of jobs, against 
disability and old age. 

Of course, much of this is simply re- 
distribution of income. In the case of a 
family where the father makes about $19 
a week, that same family contributes 
heavily to the benefits it receives. Much 
of the contribution is in the form of in- 
direct taxes. 

Specifically, the husband drinks six 
pints of beer a week, each pint costing 
about 15 cents, including a 10-cent tax. 
He and his wife spend about $2.50 a 
week on tobacco, and of that $2.20 is in 
taxes. Every time he and his wife go to 
the movies they pay a tax of 10 cents on 
each ticket. 

It often works out that the Govern- 
ment returns in benefits to a less well-off 
family just about what the husband 
spends for his beer, tobacco and an oc- 
casional bet on the football results. c.H.k. 
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automatically computes and prints comple _ 
answers . . . remembers each result, totals all 
results, computes and prints the total or net, 
The operator doesn’t type any of these figures 
... can’t type them wrong. 


This triple-action Burroughs 
slashes accounting time and cost 


Because it’s the only typewriter-accounting 
machine that computes by direct mechanical 
multiplication (not repeated addition )—this 
Burroughs really slashes the time and cost of 
handling accounting work! 


On payroll, for example, employee earnings are 
calculated . . . employee statement and check 
written ... employee ledger and payroll register 
posted—all in one fast, simple operation! 


On billing, invoices are completely written and 
calculated in less time than it would ordinarily 
take just to copy them! 


2 


Electric calculation plus a host of other automatic? 
features makes posting practically effortless, 
whether one or several records are being written, 


This Burroughs is just one of a family of type 
writer-accounting machines adaptable to full) 
time work on one job or part-time work om) 
many. Find out how much they can do for you if} 
saving time, cutting costs, increasing job satis) 
faction—and in getting you the figure facts yow 


man is equipped to get right down to cases ..¢ 


need, when you need them. Your local ne 


to work with your people and your methods, 
now. Call him today, or fill in and mail the 
convenient coupon. 


A Burroughs helps the operator to do more 
work in less time, with less effort. The machine 


THE ANSWER TO GENERAL ACCOUNTING! 
This Burroughs typewriter-account- 
ing machine is fully equipped to 
handle general accounting or combi- 
nations of records in one operation. 
It is also furnished in models with 
special features for payroll, accounts 
receivable, stock control and other 
specialized applications. 





STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE! 
With this Burroughs typewriter- 
accounting machine, twenty distribu- 
tion totals can be obtained as a by- 
product of posting ledger, statement 
and journal or other combinations of 
related records. For distribution 
purposes, up to 42 totals are possible. 








Burroughs Machines Can Cut Dollars Off the 
Cost of Any One or All of These Operations 


. Billing 7. Cost Records 

. Budgetary Control 8. Payroll 

. Accounts Receivable 9. Stores and Material 

. Sales Statistics Accounting 

. Expense Distribution 10. Operating Ledger 

. Purchase and Payment 11. Earnings Calculation 
Records and Accrual 


For more information on any of these applications of Burroughs Typewriter- 
Accounting Machines, just check the corresponding numbers in the coupon 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 


bit’ “ah 


pom 


USN-73 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send information on the application of Burroughs 
Typewriter-Accounting Machines to: 

i) Se 2) i) (4)—— oe. (6)__ 
7) —— (3). i) Eee (10)__ 43) 
Name 


Street and Number 


City and State. 





The Employers Matuals Man. : 


CUTS INSURANCE COSTS 
FOR THE EMPLOYER 
BY REDUCING DANGER 
FOR THE EMPLOYEE! 








It’s a great “triple-threat” team...em- 
ployer, employee and the Employers 
Mutuals man! Together they fight against 
such unseen enemies as accidents and in- 
dustrial health hazards . . . dangers that may 
cripple the individual, handicap production 
and raise costs. 


The employer, who has experienced ‘“‘pro- 
duction without peril” as a direct result of 
Employers Mutuals’ humanitarian services, 
has also seen his premium costs go down... 
happy by-product of better, safer working 
conditions . . . as employee morale goes up! 
The employee, who appreciates assurance of 
humane consideration for self and family, 
sees potential dangers stemmed at their 
source by enlightened preventive measures. 


And lastly, the Employers Mutuals Man— 
capable local representative of a mature, 
seasoned organization—points the way to 
these mutual employer-employee benefits by 
explaining insurance matters in simple, un- 
derstandable terms. He will gladly show 
you how Employers Mutuals’ skilled serv- 
ices . . . sparked by specialists in safety en- 
gineering, accident prevention, industrial 
hygiene, fair and considerate claim settle- 
ment ...can be put to work for the benefit 
of your entire organization, and be reflected 
in savings on your insurance costs! 


Employers Mutuals write: Workman’s Com- 
pensation— Public Liability—Automobile— 
Group Health and Accident—Burglary—Plate 
Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other casualty in- 
surance. Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland 
Marine—and allied lines. All policies are non- 


assessable. 
wv a ae : 


wa EMPLOYERS MUTUALS of WAUSAU 


MAKE INS 
y. ANDABLE Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin - Offices in principal cities - Consult your telephone directory 


UNDERST 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN - EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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>> U.S. Senators, touring Europe, have suddenly thrust Sweden into the lime- 
light as the first target for next year's cuts in Marshall Plan aid. 
Cut of a billion dollars or more is in the conversational stage. Sweden, 
some Senators say after a two-day visit to Stockholm, is the place to start. 
This makes Sweden, Somewhat unexpectedly, of Special interest to U.S. 
taxpayers. Facts about Sweden in the Marshall Plan assume a new importance. 





>> To look at the facts about Sweden, at her share of Marshall Plan funds..... 
U.S. aid to date totals 79 million dollars. This places Sweden 14th in a 
list of 17 Marshall Plan areas. Three participants get less--Trieste, Iceland, 
Portugal. Cutting Sweden off the list won't be felt much by U.S. taxpayers. 
Of Sweden's 79 million dollars, none is outright grant. Part is a loan, 
to be repaid. Remainder is dollar aid advanced to Sweden on condition that 
Sweden advances export credits to other countries in the Marshall Plan area. 
With U.S. dollars, Sweden is buying petroleum and industrial commodities. 
To other Marshall Plan areas, credits are financing shipments of Swedish 
machinery, steel, housing materials. Norway is getting most of the credits. 














>> Reason why. Sweden is in the Marshall Plan is not that she's broke. In most 
ways, Sweden is in good shape. Reason for joining the Marshall Plan is that 
world trade is snarled up. That hits a country that has to export to live. 

Trade with U.S. is the key to Sweden's problem today. 

Normally, the U.S. buys 10 per cent of everything Sweden sells abroad, and 
provides 15 per cent of Sweden's imports. That was the prewar experience. 

Now, Sweden's sales to the U.S. amount to only 4.5 per cent of her total 
exports. Imports from the U.S., similarly, are under 10 per cent of the total. 

Result is that Sweden isn't earning enough dollars to pay for needed 
imports from dollar areas. That's where Marshall Plan aid comes in handy. 

Solution, as it looks to Sweden, is for U.S. to buy Swedish pulp and paper 
in prewar volume. It's hoped that devaluation of Sweden's currency will stimu- 
late U.S. buying. If it does, Marshall Plan aid will be less necessary. 

Present alternative for Sweden, until sales to U.S. pick up, is to restrict 
imports that cost dollars, look elsewhere for essential materials. 








>> Soviet Russia, at one time, looked like the most promising candidate to 
replace the U.S. in Sweden's trade. But as things have turned out..... 

Planned trade scheduled to total 40 million dollars yearly, under terms of 
Swedish-Soviet trade treaty of 1946, is averaging only 30 per cent of the goal. 
Exports to Russia now account for only 1.2 per cent of Sweden's total exports. 

(over) 
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Credit to Russia, on top of treaty commitment, hasn't worked out, either. 
Plan was that Sweden would make available to Russia a billion kronor (about 200 
million dollars) in a special export credit, to be repaid within 15 years. 
Present outlook is that no more than 40 per cent of this credit will be used by 
the Russians. Moscow's complaint is that prices are high, deliveries slow. 

Sweden's future, as it now looks to people in Stockholm, therefore is 
clearly with the West, with the U.S., rather than with the Soviet empire. 








>> It's still something of a mystery, though, why U.S. Senators touring Europe 
have singled out Sweden as the first target for a Marshall Plan cut. Swedish 
officials are wondering if they should have entertained more lavishly. 

In Stockholm, the two-day visit of the Senators included a dinner and a 
reception with Sweden's high officials, standard treatment for honored guests. 

In other capitals, entertainment was often more elaborate, involving a 
round of multicourse luncheons and dinners, sometimes topped off with exotic 
desserts swimming in brandy. At times there were brass bands on hand, also, and 
orchestras to play during meals. Swedes didn't go in for these items. 








>> Truth is, both European and U.S. officials in the capitals of Europe are on 
the spot when U.S. Senators and Representatives go touring. 

Appropriations for Europe, jobs of U.S. officials abroad, may be at stake. 

Too little entertainment offends some guests, may mean a cut in U.S. aid. 

Too much entertainment offends other guests, shows need for less aid. 

Special problem is the occasional merrymaking Congressman, whose actions 
reflect on other Congressmen, give the U.S. a black eye in other countries. 

In theory, the way in which U.S. Congressmen are treated in Europe has no 
bearing on U.S. appropriations for Europe. In practice, both European and U.S. 
officials know otherwise. It's important to provide just the right kind and 
amount of entertainment. Maybe Swedish officials missed the mark a bit. 














>> Current excitement in Brazil, in Rio de Janeiro, is the price of coffee. 
Question in U.S. is whether the nickel cup of coffee is gone forever. 
Question in Brazil is how long high prices for coffee can be counted on. 
Prices now are double the high point’of 1947, 9 times the low point of 1940. 
Sure answers to these queStions aren't to be had. Probable answers..... 
Price of coffee is to stay relatively high, is unlikely to return to prewar 
level in the foreseeable future. Odds are against nickel cup of coffee. 
Shortage in U.S. is temporary, isn't enough to warrant hoarding. U.S. has 
dollars that Brazil and other coffee producers want. U.S. can get all the 
coffee it wants by paying the price, outbidding other customers. 














>> What's back of the rise in coffee prices is this: Brazilian output has been 
declining while U.S. demand has been rising. U.S., buying 12 to 16 million bags 
of coffee yearly before the war--more than half from Brazil--now wants 21 
million. But Brazil, averaging 23 million bags for export before the war, has 
only 14.4 million to sell this year. For years, Brazil had more than she could 
sell, and burned nearly 80 million bags from 1931 to 1943. Since then, output 
has declined, as old trees have stopped bearing. And it takes five years or 
more to bring new trees into bearing. Whether Brazil can regain prewar output 
as questionable. In any case, high prices for coffee are here for some time. 
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GULF STAINLESS METAL OIL 


extends roll and bearing life, improves strip finish 


in precision Cold Rolling Mill 


Sendzimir Precision Rolling Mill 
used for cold reduction of stainless 
and alloy steel strip at Superior Steel 
Company, Carnegie, Pa. 


Because the work rolls in this modern precision 
cold reduction mill are only 34” in diameter, they 
attain reductions in strip thicknesses up to 50% 
in a single pass. Each work roll is rigidly sup- 
ported by 9 backing elements instead of one back- 
up roll as in a conventional cold rolling mill. Ex- 
tremely close tolerances are attained economi- 
cally, even on medium gauges! 

For this type of strip mill a quality oil with 
unusual properties is required. The oil must not 
only protect the bearings and rolls against wear, 
but must also help produce the desired strip finish. 
Then, too, it must leave no stain when the strip 
is annealed—must have good “burn off” charac- 
teristics, and it must be stable in order to resist all 
forms of oxidation. 


One of the many ways that 
industry makes multiple savings 
with | | 


Gulf Stainless Metal Oil is widely used in this 
precision equipment—for rolling both stainless 
and alloy steels, and is establishing outstanding 
performance records. 

Another typical example of how Gulf Quality 
Petroleum Products are helping industry get 
greater production at lower cost. Make sure you 
are getting the advantages of recent develop- 
ments in petroleum science. Call in a Gulf Lubri- 
cation Engineer today. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Atlanta 


* Louisville * Toledo 


Boston *- New York - 


New Orleans - Houston 


Helps make machines 
produce more at lower Cost 
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Magic of Roosevelt Name Touches 1950: James and Franklin, Jr. 
Shape Up as Opponents of Top Republicans Warren and Dewey 


Two sons of the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt are emerging as men who may 
be headed for high places in national 
politics. Die-hard Roosevelt opponents 
are becoming uncomfortably aware that 
this is the case. In fact, some political 
observers even furesee a growing com- 
petition between the two young Roose- 
velts for the White House. They are: 
> James Roosevelt, 41, a candidate for 
Governor of California, who is conceded 
a fair chance for winning that post. 
> Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 35, who 
already has proved his political capabili- 
ties by winning a New York City seat in 
Congress. He now is being boomed as a 
candidate for Governor of New York in 
next year’s elections. 

Inner situations already are at work 
shaping the future of the presidential 
sons. To examine these factors and thus 
assay the prospects of the two: 

“Jimmy.” Two obstacles stand in 
James Roosevelt’s path to the California 
Governorship. The first is the present 


Governor, Earl Warren, last vear’s Re- 
publican nominee for the Vice Presidency. 
In previous elections Mr. Warren has won 


both the Democratic and 


nominations. 


Republican 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 
... the boom is on 


38 


Many who know the situation think 
Mr. Roosevelt could defeat the Governor 
in the Democratic primary and go on to 
give him a vigorous contest in the gen- 
eral election. Mr. Warren may, however, 
prefer to run for the Senate, in which 
case Mr. Roosevelt’s problems would be 
much reduced. 

The second obstacle is George Luckey, 
a wealthy cattleman who has moved into 
the State party leadership with the bless- 
ing of the White House. Mr. Truman 
apparently finds it difficult to forget that 
Mr. Roosevelt turned against him last 
year and supported General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. The most 
Mr. Roosevelt can hope for is that Mr. 
Truman may adopt a hands-off attitude 
toward the primary. 

Mr. Roosevelt, like his father, exudes a 
gay confidence. He has more than a meas- 
ure of the Roosevelt charm. When he 
speaks, many are struck by the resem- 
blance to his father, both in tone of voice 
and in oratorical style. 

After the war, Mr. Roosevelt dug into 
California politics in the grand manner. 
Scoring a coup, he unexpectedly seized 
the posts of State Chairman and National 
Committeeman. He also proved himself 
an aggressive organizer, smoothed party 
squabbles and put efficiency into the po- 
litical organization. 

When the Eisenhower drive boomer- 
anged, he yielded the State leadership to 
Mr. Luckey’s faction, expecting that, 
with Mr. Truman’s defeat, the Luckey 
group would be discredited and the 
leadership would return to him auto- 
matically. It did not work out that way. 
Nevertheless, he has a powerful faction 
behind him. 

As for his brother, he thinks Franklin 
would do best to continue in Congress for 
a few years before endeavoring to go 
higher. 

“Frank.” For the present, such a 
course apparently is acceptable to Frank- 
lin. He knows that politicians do not like 
upstarts even those bearing magic names. 
Nevertheless, the boom is on. In running 
for Congress, through a liberal use of the 
Roosevelt charm and a keen political in- 
sight he won with unexpected ease. 

There is a feeling among some New 
York Democratic leaders that, upstart or 
not, Mr. Roosevelt is the man to match 
against Governor Thomas E. Dewey, if 
the latter should seek re-election next 
year. The White House is with him, for, 
although he too backed General Eisen- 
hower at one stage, he quickly jumped 


—European 
JAMES ROOSEVELT 
. .. two obstacles 


off that band wagon when he saw it wa 
stalled, and plumped for Mr. Truman, 

After a distinguished wartime naval 
career, Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., joined a 
New York law firm, but kept his eyes 
politics. On the death of Sol Bloom, wh 
had represented a Manhattan district in 
the House for many years, Mr. Roosevel 
saw his opportunity. 

He had to beat Tammany to win. Op 
ponents adopted a strategy of neve 
mentioning him by his name. Instead, le 
was reterred to somewhat derisively 
“Junior.” But the tactic did not work. 

In Congress, he backs the Truma 
“Fair Deal” program. 

Although hesitant about entering the 
gubernatorial contest, he might easily be 
persuaded to do so. Those who know sj 
it is not in the Roosevelt nature to de 
cline an opportunity for high office. 

The Roosevelt name. So next yeil 
could see the Roosevelt sons opposing 
the Republican presidential and vice 
presidential candidates of last year. The 
California and New York Governorships 
are natural springboards to the Pres: 
dency. It is obvious that the Roosevel 
name as a political factor did not die wit 
the late Roosevelt. 
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WHO REPRESENTS THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


The American people have just suffered many 
hundreds of millions of dollars of damage due to 
the coal and steel strikes. 

Innocent parties have suffered—railroads, mak- 
ers of finished steel products, automobile compa- 
nies, merchants in the strike areas and others. 

By what authority do economic groups inflict 
such damage on the people? 

Shall these economic groups escape responsibil- 
ity for what has happened? 

Who represents the public interest today? 

The American people must depend on their 
elected representatives to protect the public inter- 
est. But not a word of censure has come from the 
President or any member of his Cabinet. 

This means that the people’s legislature must 
inquire into the facts and prescribe a remedy for 
the economic anarchy which fosters such a costly 
impairment of production and distribution. 

Back in 1890 when the economic power of cor- 
porations began to affect seriously the public in- 
terest, the Republican Congress enacted the Sher- 
man law. Later on a Democratic Congress through 
the passage of the Clayton Act strengthened the 
anti-monopoly statutes. This has never been a par- 
tisan matter for the simple reason that when eco- 
nomic power is abused Republican citizens and 
Democratic citizens alike are hurt. 

In the old days when the corporations held sway 
they were able by their political influence to pre- 
vent public regulation but the demand from the 
people finally transcended the political influence 
of any group and restrictive laws were passed. 

Power of labor chiefs. Today the labor union 
chiefs with their enormous economic power and 
their readiness to contribute millions of dollars 


bargain collectively should be exploited by labor 
union executives who could then assert an eco- 
nomic power against the public interest. 

Unions’ restraint of trade. These are two differ- 
ent kinds of evil but they have the same result. 
What the corporations might try to do to regulate 
production has been made unlawful by a series of 
court decisions interpreting the Sherman anti- 
trust laws. But what the labor unions now do to 
regulate production and create scarcities and force 
prices upward has not been prohibited by any court 
decisions. Indeed, the original purpose of Congress 
in barring all “restraint of trade” by labor unions 
or corporations has now been nullified. Court de- 
cisions drawing fine-spun distinctions between the 
legal entity known as a corporation and the labor 
union as a non-profit organization have immunized 
labor unions from prosecution as monopolies. 

When the famous sit-down strikes were rampant 
a dozen years ago, the Suprerhe Court of the 
United States ruled that labor unions could not be 
prosecuted for physically preventing the shipment 
of goods from inside a plant into interstate com- 
merce. It was held that Congress did not intend 
to cover such “restraints of trade.” 

It doesn’t help matters much to say that since a 
labor union isn’t operated for profit it has the 
right to be irresponsible and to cause millions of 
dollars of losses to other citizens of the community. 

The Congress has the right to regulate the use of 
economic power. That right is bestowed on Con- 
gress by the Constitution under the so-called com- 
merce clause whereby the federal authority may 
regulate the commerce between the States. 

Today Congress has the right to legislate against 
industry-wide bargaining and against that collu- 


vo from the dues of their members to pay political sion between unions which ties up a whole industry 
stead, he campaign expenses are checkmating legislation at the whim of a single person or group of persons. 
sively a needed to curb abuses growing out of labor union Unless Congress fulfills its duty to the public 
— monopolies. Hence an alert public opinion must interest, a new system of dictatorship will emerge 
necessarily form a new majority to meet the chal- in America. 

sring the lenge of labor union slush funds just as years ago Economic power in the hands of the few can 
easily be the public showed its mastery over the slush funds readily seize control of the Federal Government 
att of corporations. itself. 

a & It never was intended that a group of persons Labor unions have a legitimate right to organize 
ext veil forming themselves into a corporation should be and bargain collectively. They have no right, how- 
ppposing able to join with other corporations and fix prices ever, to regulate production or to obtain a monop- 
id vice or squelch competition and utilize economic power oly of the use of manpower in a whole industry. 
ear. The An amendment to the Sherman law is essential 
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against the public interest. 
It never was intended that workers when banded 
together into a union and when given the right to 


in order to protect the public interest against any 
such abuse of economic power. 
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Trend of industry to find new 
homes isn‘t hurting the Great 
Lakes States. They still have the 
No. 1 industrial areas in U. S. 

Survey shows shifts inside the 
region, small cities growing faster 
than big cities, other important 
market changes. 

But, over all, Lake States are 
keeping abreast of nation’s 
growth, still house half of all 
heavy industry and nearly a third 
of U.S. manufacturing. 


The top-ranking industrial region of 
U.S. is keeping its lead over the rest 
of the nation. This area—the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin —is undergoing drastic 
changes within States and within in- 
dustries. But, over all, it is holding its 
relative rank. 

Big shifts in U.S. industry among 
regions are being revealed by the official 
census of manufacturers and other ofh- 
cial surveys. These surveys show that the 
Great Lakes region now has nearly a 
third of all U.S. manufacturing—more 
than all the States south of the Ohio 
River and all the States west of the Missis- 
sippi added together. And it has nearly 
half of all heavy industry—metals, ma- 
chinery, other capital goods. 

Trend of industry growth in this area 
contrasts sharply with developments in 
other established manufacturing regions. 
Earlier reports (U.S. News & World Re- 
port, October 21 and November 11) 
showed that the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States have been lagging be- 
hind in rate of industrial expansion. Great 
Lakes States, meanwhile, have increased 
their hold on some industries, lost part 
of others. But the trend of plants to in- 
dustrially “backward” areas of U.S. still 
has not taken away any significant part 
of that region’s share of all U.S. manu- 
facturing. 

Broad view of change in the Great 
Lakes—or East North Central—region is 
presented in the chart. Details are given 
in the table on page 42. 

Manufacturing, for example, ex- 
panded in the region by 204 per cent be- 
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(This 








article represents the result of q 


oom extensive research on a problem of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


BIG-INDUSTRY AREA KEEPS LEAD 


But Small Cities Get Larger Part of Outpyi 


tween 1939 and 1947, as measured by 
the value added to materials. That 
matches the national gain exactly. But, 
within the region, Michigan lost a sub- 
stantial part of its share of industry, while 
Wisconsin and Indiana increased theirs. 
And Ohio and Illinois made gains that 
were about average. What appears in the 
table to be a tiny loss for Michigan would 
have added 125 million dollars to wages 
and salaries in that State in 1947. 
Biggest increases for the region have 
been in the industries that already dom- 
inate the area—metals, machinery and 
other heavy industries. Mills and fac- 
tories in this group now account for 60 
per cent of the region’s manufacturing. 
They expanded tremendously from 1939 
to 1947, while most other industries in the 


Qna- 


region shrank in relation to U. S. Results 
an even greater domination of the ar 
by the heavy industries that are hit hard. 
est in any depression. 

Factory employment in the Gra 
Lakes region has increased by 62 pe 
cent while it was expanding less than 53 
per cent in U.S. as a whole. What this 
means is that, in addition to an average 
increase, the region added another 28). 
000 factory workers in 1947. Biggest gain 
percentagewise, was in Wisconsin. Fi. 
tory employment in that State increased 
by 75 per cent in the period. 

Home building is the only element in 
the table that shows a loss for the Great 
Lakes region. But the area still had new. 
ly a fifth of all home building last year 
And building in Illinois and Indiana e. 
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Christmas reminder... 


When you're thinking about what to give 
your business associates, customers, and 











friends, remember this... 
Chances are they'd rather get Four Roses. 


Your favorite retailer will be glad to 
make special arrangements for gift pur- 
chases and deliveries. 


FOUR ROSES 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE GIFT WHISKEY 





FINE BLENDED WHISKEY in an attractive gift carton. 
90.5 proof. 40% straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits. Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York City. 





Special Report 
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Value Added 
to Materials 
by Manufacturing 


Scoreboard of Progress: East North Central States 


(Percentages show regional and State shares of national totals) 


Factory 
Production 
Workers 


Home 
Building 


— 


Bank 


Population Deposits 





1939 1947 


31.62 % 
8.64 
3.94 
8.93 
7.33 
2.79 


$24,487 


E. NO. CENTRAL 
OHIO 
INDIANA 
ILLINOIS 
MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN 


U. S. TOTALS (millions) 


8.58 
4.01 
8.97 
6.98 
3.04 


$74,364 





31.58 % 


= 
1948 

18.58% 
5.06 
1.84 
4.92 
4.88 
1.87 


$7,223 


1947 


29.90 % 
8.30 
3.83 
8.00 
6.90 
2.88 


119 


1939 
20.09 % 
5.93 
1.83 
4.84 
5.58 
1.91 


$2,114 


1939 


27.93 % 
7.63 
3.52 
737 
6.66 
2.55 


7.8 


(This detailed picture of changes in the East North Central economy since 1939 is drawn from official reports of 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and U. S$. Comptroller of the Currency.) 
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1948 
20.27 % 
5.37 
2.68 
$.71 
4.25 
2.26 


146.1 


1939 
16.03 % 
3.83 
1.41 
7.01 
2.38 
1.41 


$68,222 


1940 


10.20 % 
5.23 
2.60 
5.98 
4.00 
2.38 


131.7 


1948 
18.70% 
4.56 
1.90 
7.33 
3.09 
1.83 


$161,248 








panded more between 1939 and 1947 
than it did in the rest of U.S. It was the 
smaller-than-average gains in Ohio, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin that kept the region 
behind the nation. 

Population of the Great Lakes States 
has grown right along with that of U. S. 
since 1939. For the region as a whole, 
population expanded more than 11 per 
cent, against the U.S. gain of 10.9 per 
cent. That represents a reversal of a long- 
time trend. Only State in the region to 
make a bigger-than-average gain between 
1930 and 1940 was Michigan. But, be- 
tween 1940 and 1948, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan increased at the expense of 
other States. And only Illinois and Wis- 
consin continued to lag. 

Significantly, a preliminary report of 
the Census Bureau shows these same 
1940-48 trends continuing into 1949. 

Income payments to persons reveal, 
even more broadly, what has happened 
in the region. The area already had near- 
ly 23 per cent of all U.S. income pay- 
ments in 1940. And, by 1948, it had 
added still more to its share. Illinois, 
which had been losing in prewar days, 
continued to lose between 1940 and 
1948. Indiana continued its steady gain. 
Michigan, which had been gaining stead- 
ily on the U.S. before the war, began to 
lose ground. And Ohio and Wisconsin, 
losing in prewar years, turned upward 
in relation to U.S. 

Consumer buying in the region 
shows how significant all these changes 
are for persons and companies that have 
products to sell at retail. Department- 
store sales in nearly all of the cities of the 
region have exceeded the 185 per cent 
increase marked up by U.S. as a whole 
between 1939 and 1948. 

In Wisconsin, every recorded city ex- 
cept LaCrosse achieved a_ bigger-than- 
average gain in department-store sales. 
Those sales were up 234 per cent in 
Green Bay, 228 per cent in Milwaukee. 
In Ohio, meanwhile, only Cleveland and 
Springfield failed to keep well ahead of 
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the national gain in sales. Canton was up 
246 per cent, Columbus 219 per cent, 
Youngstown 212 per cent, others only 
slightly less. 

In Illinois, where income dropped rela- 
tively in the period, department-store 
sales also slid off in relation to U.S. as 
a whole. Chicago showed an increase of 
132 per cent and Peoria 162 per cent, 
against 185 per cent for U.S. Michigan, 
with the same income trend, made a bet- 
ter record in sales. Detroit and Flint both 
beat the U.S. gain by a small margin. 
And Indiana’s steady gain in income kept 
sales in Fort Wayne, Terre Haute and 
Indianapolis well ahead of the nation. 

That’s the broad view of change in 
the Great Lakes region. It is a picture of 
a well-established industrial region hold- 
ing its own in a period of record-break- 
ing expansion in the nation. But the in- 
dustry-by-industry view is far different. 

Expansion of some industries has 
concentrated them even more strongly in 
the Great Lakes States. At the same time, 
other industries have tended to shift 
away from the area. 

Iinois, for example, finds its big in- 
dustries getting bigger, in relation to 
U.S., and its small industries getting 
smaller. That State accounts for 10 
per cent of all heavy industry in U.S. 
—that is, primary metals, fabricated- 
metals products, machinery, transporta- 
tion equipment, and stone, clay and glass. 
In all those except machinery, Illinois 
kept pace with the nation or stayed far 
ahead of the average gain. The State ac- 
quired an additional 1.5 per cent of the 
entire primary-metals industry and the 
entire transportation-equipment indus- 
try—which includes cars, trucks, planes, 
ships. And it added 1 per cent more of 
the stone, clay and glass industry. 

But Illinois lagged well behind in the 
growth of industries outside the “heavy” 
class. Only major exceptions were chemi- 
cals and instruments. In food, textiles, 
clothing, leather, paper, lumber and other 
items the State lost important parts of 


its shares. In furniture and fixtures, its 
big share shrank from an eighth of the 
total industry to little more than a tenth, 

Result is that the heavy industries now 
account for more than half of all Illinois 
manufacturing, where, in 1939, they 
made up less than 43 per cent. 

Ohio, on the other hand, has had rel. 
tive losses that were smaller than thos 
of Illinois but far more consistent. Only 
transportation equipment, of all Ohio’ 
heavy industries, failed to lag behind the 
U.S. And losses in other industry groups 
were nearly as consistent. 

Ohio lost, relative to U. S., in clothing 
printing, leather, food, lumber and nis 
cellaneous products. And its tremendous 
share of the rubber industry shrank from 
nearly 34 per cent of the total to barely 
29 per cent. 

At the same time, the State increased 
its share of the furniture industry to 
nearly a tenth of the total and mate 
gains in instruments, chemicals and pe 
troleum and coal products. 

Michigan achieved big relative gains 
in all its biggest industries—that is, it 
heavy industries—except one. That wa 
transportation equipment—in Michigan’ 
case, autos and trucks, But that industry 
accounts for nearly two fifths of the 
State’s manufacturing. And what hap 
pened there was that Michigan’s big 
share shrank from more than 43 per cent 
of the entire industry to 33 per cent 
The auto industry continued to spring 
up in other parts of the country. 

At the same time, Michigan’s lighter 
industries lagged far behind the gait 
made by other States. In rubber product, 
the State’s share shrank from nearly 1! 
per cent of the entire industry to 6.5 pe 
cent. And Michigan lost 1 per cent @ 
the furniture industry for which Gran 
Rapids is famous, and nearly that much 
of the food and chemicals industries 
There were relative losses, too, in textiles 
clothing, paper, printing and miscellane 
ous manufactures. 

Michigan’s only relative gains, in fac. 
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outside the heavy industries, were in 
lumber, petroleum and coal products, and 
instruments, none of which is a leading 
industry in the State. But the State’s 
tremendous expansion in machinery, 
metals and metal products offset most of 
ts losses in other industries. 

Indiana—another heavy-industry State 
-has had mixed gains and losses. Its 
leading industry, primary metals, has 
lagged behind. So have stone, clay and 
glass. But Indiana managed to acquire an 
additional 1 per cent of the entire trans- 
portation industry and increased its 
shares of metal products and machinery. 

That same up-and-down pattern shows 
up in Indiana’s light industries. The 
State gained in furniture, chemicals, rub- 
ber products. And losses in light manu- 
factures failed to hit any of Indiana’s 
major industries, except petroleum and 
coal products. Heavy industry now ac- 
counts for nearly two thirds of its manu- 
facturing. 

Wisconsin, less industrialized, also 
finds her heavy producer-goods industries 
dominating the State more and more. 
They now make up 50 per cent of her 
industry, against 45 per cent in 1939. 
Big relative increases in metals and elec- 
trical machinery brought that about, de- 
spite losses in transportation equipment. 

The State made far bigger than average 
gains in its important food industry, and 
in miscellaneous products. But it sus- 
tained heavy losses in lumber, chemicals 
and instruments. 

Another pattern of change in the Great 
Lakes region shows up in the develop- 
ment of the area’s industrialized cities. 

Metropolitan industrial areas now 
account for most of the manufacturing of 
the five States. There are 17 such areas 
there, out of 53 in all U. S. And they ac- 
count for a fifth of all U.S. manufactur- 
ing. Chicago. and Detroit—second and 
third-largest manufacturing centers in 
U.S.-together account for well over a 
tenth of all U. S. manufacturing. 

But the biggest cities of the region are 
lagging behind, while the smaller ones 
are moving out in front. An average gain 
of only 188 per cent in value added by 
manufacturing is shown by Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Akron, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Indianapolis, Milwaukee and 
Youngstown. The U. S. average gain was 
204 per cent, and the increase shown by 
the eight smaller industrial cities of the 
region was 216 per cent. 

What is revealed, then, for the Great 
Lakes region is major gains and losses for 
some States, some metropolitan areas and 
some industries. Trend for the area, in 
relation to U.S. as a whole, still is up- 
ward, on balance, but the changes are far 
from uniform. Later reports, on other 
regions, will show what has happened 
elsewhere in the U.S. 
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ADVERTISING VALUE 


hia SALABILITY 


IN at-Xx-MolehZelilkelel-t Mel a-Mreh Zell (elo) (“Mal am Zell 
use the facilities of Gaylord’s Engineering and 


Research Department. 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
Folding Cartons 

Kraft Paper and Specialties 

Kraft Bags and Sacks 


Just call the sales office nearest you 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Atlanta * New Orleans + Jersey City 

Seattle + Indianapolis + Houston + Los Angeles + Oakland + Minneapolis 

Detroit * Greenville + Portland + St. Louis * San Antonio * Memphis + Jacksonville 

Columbus + Fort Worth « Tampa * Cincinnati + Dallas + Des Moines + Oklahoma 

City * Kansas City * Bogalusa » Milwaukee * Chattanooga » Weslaco » New Haven 

Appleton + Hickory » Sumter * Greensboro * Jackson * Miami * Omaha « Mobile 
: Philadelphia + Little Rock * Charlotte 
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PENSIONS: THE FORMULA CHANGES 


Inland Plan Differs From Bethlehem Patter 


There is a tip for employers in 
Inland Steel's pension plan. Labor 
will accept variations, will not in- 
sist on rigid formulas. 

Steel union, after striking two 
months for noncontributory pen- 
sions, permits Inland workers 
choice of two plans. Under one, 
company pays all. Under the 
other, workers pay something 
every month and build up an 
equity they can cash in on if 
they leave. 


Employers, up against the gun on 
pension plans, need to watch the 
angles. Labor leaders, in making deals, 
are not insisting upon a uniform pat- 
tern. 

Philip Murray, in steel, has given 
ground in his contention that every pri- 
vate pension must be supported entirely 
by company contributions. Mr. Murray 
called a strike over that issue, tying up 
industry for nearly two months. Yet, in 
his agreement with the Inland Steel Co., 
he has accepted a pension plan to which 
both workers and employer contribute, 
where that plan is offered as an alterna- 


? 
cae 


* 
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STEELWORKER 
At Inland, he has a choice 


tive to a program financed solely by the 
company. 

Workers for Inland thus are given a 
choice whether they want a plan to which 
they contribute, with its special features, 
or a plan patterned after the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., settlkement. Other employers 
are finding that the union ideas are mixed 
on pensions. Due to the complicated is- 


ClIO’‘s McDONALD, HAYWOOD, MURRAY 
...@ break in the pattern 


sues involved in such plans, unions ae 
unable to establish a uniform pattem. 

Mr. Murray, striking for what le 
thought was a great principle—company- 
financed pensions—found that some wot- 
ers actually wanted a contributory pln 
that had been in effect at Inland’s mik. 
Workers there believed that the Inland 
plan offered more advantages of a kind 
that they desired than would the “pa- 
tern” plan of the CIO Steelworkers, x 
gotiated with Bethlehem Steel. When the 
workers examined the two plans, they 
found basic differences in them. 

Two principles are involved in the two 
types of plan. These principles are the 
main issue in dispute in the steel strike. 

The Bethlehem plan is noncontrii- 
tory. It combines company-paid pensiois 
with Government pensions. The private 
pensions are financed entirely by the com 
pany. However, worker rights are wt 
clear. If hard times come, the compat! 
might terminate the program, as is is 
right after two years. Workers who hid 
retired by that time would be guaranted 
pensions for life, but those still on the» 
when the plan ended would have no pét- 
sion rights for the future. 

If a worker leaves the employ of a fim 
operating under the Bethlehem plan ® 
gets nothing from the pension plan, is 
no vested right to a partial pension whe 
he reaches retirement age. If a work 
dies shortly after retirement, under t® 
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union plan, his wife gets no pension from 
lan. 

ie Inland plan, on the other hand, 
gives the worker a choice in pension pro- 
grams. He can take one patterned alter 
the Bethlehem plan, or he can contribute 
to the program and get certain rights and 
benefits that do not come with the union’s 
Bethlehem plan. If he contributes, he 
comes under the Inland’s Optional Re- 
tirement Income Plan. 

What the worker gets from this Option- 
al Retirement Income Plan is of interest 
to other employers who are confronted 
by union pension demands, or who may 
get such demands in the future. 

Vested rights in the fund are guaran- 
teed to the worker after he has con- 
tributed for five years to Inland’s Optional 
Retirement Income Plan. He can transter 
to another company and still retain a 
right to a pro rata pension at Inland, in 
proportion to the period of coverage by 
the plan. The worker is not tied to one 
company tor a lifetime. 

Protection for his wife also can be 
arranged by the Inland worker who pays 
into the contributory plan. This allows 
him to decide, when he retires, whether 
he wants a full pension tor his own lite- 
time or prefers to take a reduced pension 
with assurance that it will continue for 
his wite after his death. If a worker dies 
before he retires, his wife gets a lump- 
sum payment according to the credits 
the worker has obtained in the fund. 

Reserve funds are set up under the 
Inland Retirement Plan to insure that the 
workers’ credits in the pension program 
will be paid off. If the firm should go 
bankrupt, the trust fund for pensions 
would not be endangered. Workers who 
had retired by that time would continue 
to get their pensions. Also, money set 
aside for workers still on the pay roll 
would be available in the trust fund. 

A choice of insurance also is avail- 
able to the Inland worker who decides to 
join the company’s optional program. Un- 
der the Bethlehem program, adopted as 
a general standard by the union, the em- 
ploye has no voice in selecting the type 
of insurance he wants. He is required tu 
contribute 2’ cents an hour for this in- 
surance, to match a company payment. 
The Inland company plan, however, al- 
lows the worker a choice of several types 
of insurance, or he can decline to take 
any. Lite and hospitalization insurance 
are included, also other kinds. 

Pension payments to retired workers 
under both the Inland and Bethlehem 
plans are to be at least $100 a month if 
the employe has reached 65 years of age 
and had 25 years of service or more. The 
Inland plan provides that workers will 
get at least as much pension as under the 
Bethlehem program. In many instances, 
the workers will receive more. 

Examples of what pensions will be 
paid and how much will come from fed- 
eral payments and from the company 
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| BIG crop variety means BIG farm income 


every month in steady OHIO 


ms, 





Poultry products count for a big share 

of Ohio’s steady income. And, here Ohio 

ranks among the top ten states. 
TE 
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Cash income from Ohio dairy products in 
1948 totaled, $259, 398,000. 





In income from hogs, another important 
crop, Ohio ranks among the top ten pro- 


ducing states. 





DECEMBER FARM INCOME: 


*90,590,000° 


Ohio is different from most leading 
farm states—steadier. That’s why it’s 
a better place to sell goods. 

What makes Ohio different? Crop 
variety for one thing. Ohio farmers 
sell crops and produce every month, 
have money for steady spending 
through the year. Hogs, poultry and 
dairy products are only 3 of the many 
farm products that make Ohio a top- 
ranking farm state. Other big cash 
cropsincludecorn, soybeans and fruit. 

And remember—throughout the 
years as throughout the year, Ohio 
farmers have shown a steadiness far 
greater than mosttopthird states. This 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland 


means security for your sales in Ohio. 


*Based on 3-year average cash receipts from 
farm marketings. Source U.S.D.A. Farm 
income situation. 


Steady Buying Power 


Just a glance at this 12-month chart of farm 
cash income proves the amazing steadiness 
of Ohio farmers’ income. Of the few states 
that can match it for consistent, through-the- 
years steadiness are Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania. For the complete story, write V 1013 
Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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UE FOR YOUR SHIPPING DOLLAR 


Route your exports and imports 


GULF TAN and LYKES! 





American Flag 
Trade Routes 


uU. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 

ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 





If the base of your world trade operation is situ- 
ated in Mid-Continent or Southern States, get the 
most value from your shipping dollar by using fast, 
experienced LYKES ocean cargo facilities available 
to you at U. S. GULF PORTS, your logical gateway 
to world markets. 

Put LYKES regularly scheduled services to work 
for you. Six routes provide the choice and scope of 
export-import shipping you require. Always specify 
“Via GULF PORTS and LYKES LINES.” 


LYKES=FOR WORLD TRAVEL! 
All Lykes cargo liners offer comfortable pas- 
senger accommodations. For travel infor- 
mation and reservations, as well as export- 
import information, write Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., Dept. E, New Orleans, La. 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVES- 

TON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, Chicago, Corpus 

Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 

Memphis, Milwaukee, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 

Tampa, Washington, D. C. OFFICES AND. AGENTS 
IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 























[t pays to 
do business 


in New York 
State! 


You’re right in the middle of 
the nation’s largest industrial 
market — when you locate in 
NewYork State. During 1948 the 
Empire State’s 48,000 manufac- 
turing firms bought $14-15 bil- 
lions’ worth of supplies, mate- 
rials and equipment. For the 
whole story, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 231, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 





Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y- 
Dividend No. 32 


on Common Stock 








A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, pay- 
able December 20. 1949, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 28, 1949 on 
the Common Stock of Atlas 
Corporation. 

WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 


November 10, 1949 
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THEY HARNESS FIRES 


The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 


GLOBE AetOm arte SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHIC - PHILADELPHIA 


Offices in eee + principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 




















Labor Week 
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funds can be computed. Assuming that 
the Senate adopts next year the House. 
approved schedule of federal Pensions 
with its larger benefits, here are some 
examples of typical pensions: 

A 15-year worker averaging $2,409 
annually during his 15 years of service 
is guaranteed a total pension of at leag 
$720 a year under the Bethlehem sched. 
ule. However, the federal pension, as pro- 
posed, will be $774 anmu: lly for this 
worker. Thus, the company will pay noth. 
ing in this case. Under the Inland pro- 
gram, this worker would receive a total 
pension of $963 a year, including $189 
from the fund financed jointly by the 
company and worker. This worker would 
pay $2.80 a month into the Inland fund. 
for 15 years. 

A 25-year worker averaging $3,600 
a year is to get a pension of $1,200 ap. 
nually under the Bethlehem schedule, o 
$1,575 from the Inland plan. The con. 
pany, under the Bethlehem plan, pays 
$255 of this total. Inland pays $630 from 
the fund. The Inland worker gets $375 
a year more than he would under the 
other program, but he pays into the fund 
$5.60 a month for 25 years. 

At $2,400 a year, however, a ma 
with 25 years of service will get the same 
pension under the Inland plan as unde 
the Bethlehem plan—$1,200 a year, He 
would pay nothing for this under Bethle- 
hem’s plan, but the Inland optional pla 
would collect $2.80 a month from him 
for the 25-year period. 

Workers’ taxes are to be increased 
next year to help finance the Social Se 
curity program. The pay-roll tax for work 
ers, now 1 per cent, becomes 1’ per cent 
in January. The employer’s pay-roll ta 
also rises similarly. These apply to the 
first $3,000 earnings for the year. The 
House bill proposes to raise these taxes 
to 2 per cent each in 1952, and to make 
them apply to the first $3,600 of eam 
ings. Workers therefore will be contribu 
ing through higher taxes toward thei 
pension benefits. 


WAGES VS. PRICES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


The purchasing power of a Russia 
worker, under Communism, is only é 
fraction of that of a worker in the U. S; 
under capitalism. The Russian, in fact 
comes off very badly when his purchasing 
power is compared with that of workersia 
other countries of the world. 

A Russian worker, for example, 
must work 5 hours and 33 minutes to g¢ 
enough money to buy the amount of food 
that an American worker can get will 
one hour’s pay. 

The U. S. worker, on the other hand 
can buy more food with an hour's pa 
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than the worker of any other country ex- 
cept Australia. The Australian can earn 
enough in 53 minutes to buy the same 
amount of food that a U.S. worker buys 
with an hour's wages. 

The accompanying table shows how 
workers of 19 countries stack up in terms 
of working time necessary to buy food 
that can be bought for one hour’s work 
in the U. S. The figures, prepared by U. S. 
News & World Report, are based on a 
new survey of workers’ earnings by the 
federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The differences between the indi- 
vidual items that a Russian and a U.S. 
worker can buy are even more startling. 





WHAT FOOD COSTS 
IN WORK 
Working time necessary to buy 


foods that can be bought with 
an hour's wage in U. S. 


Hours Minutes 


Australia 0 §3 
United States 1 0 
Canada | Fi 
Norway 1 a 
Denmark 1 13 
Sweden 1 18 
Great Britain 1 22 
Finland 1 47 
Czechoslovakia 1 aS 
France 1 58 
Switzerland 1 58 
Israel 1 58 
Ireland 2 13 
Chile 2 47 
Hungary 2 51 
Germany (bizone) 3 8 
Italy 2 34 
Austria 3 51 
Russia ‘5 33 


In computing working time for countries 
where workers with families receive supple- 
mentary wage allowances, the allowance 
for a worker with a wife and two children 
has been added to the hourly earnings. 











A Russian must work 254 minutes to buy 
a pound of average beef, which a U.S. 
worker can buy with 29 minutes’ pay. 
For a pound of bread, a Russian works 
25 minutes, against 6 for a U. S. worker. 
A pound of wheat flour in Russia repre- 
sents 52 minutes’ work, compared with 4 
minutes’ work here. 

A pound of butter costs a Russian 542 
minutes of work, while an American can 
buy a pound of butter with 32 minutes’ 
pay. In Australia, a pound of butter rep- 
resents 33 minutes’ wages. In Austria, it 
costs 146 minutes’ pay; in Italy, 185 min- 
utes; in Hungary, 228 minutes; in Can- 
ada, 42 minutes, and in Britain, 33 
minutes, 

Family allowances paid to supplement 
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FROM A STREAMLINED STABLE 


‘Today, diesel locomotives are the work horses and race 
horses of modern railroads. 


On the Missouri PACIFIC, diesels ease luxury Eagle streamlined 
trains into more than mile-a-minute motion with liquid smooth- 
ness. Diesel-powered freight trains help Mo-PAC move the 
things you need faster than ever before. 


Hundreds of diesels now serve patrons in the MISSOURI PACIFIC 
EMPIRE. This investment of many millions of dollars pays you 
direct dividends in better freight service—quieter, more com- 
fortable passenger service. 








ST. LOUIS 
Crossroads of 
caer 7 the Nation 





SERVING THE WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 
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The Air Compressor with the ==asiz: 
for Mynheer Pieter! 


Talk about sign language. Here’s one sign that’s universal 
—the familiar ‘“‘wings’’ trademark of Worthington. From 
South African diamond mines to Scandinavian shipyards, 
business men know that the Worthington ‘‘wings’’ 
stand for the finest in air compressors—ranging from 
small verticals to huge horizontals. And for many other 
machines (see page opposite) to serve farm, factory and town, 
you, too—in Melbourne or Minneapolis—can benefit from 
Worthington’s century-proved dependability 
in manufacturing and engineering. Investigate the line with 
the ‘‘wings”’ trademark—sign of value around the world. 


WORTHINGTON 


SSA WI, Shea R AWN ——— 
SAIN IMSS 





THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 
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wages in some countries are figured jp) 
earnings for purposes of the survey, J, 
France, for example, the family alloy. 
ance for a worker with a wife and ty 
children increases that worker's food py. 
chasing power by 16 per cent. 


SENIORITY OF GI's 
EXTENDED BY RULING 


A Supreme Court decision on veteran 
seniority rights is expected to force rp. 
visions in some union contracts as wel] as 
in employment rules of various com. 
panies. The decision holds that seniority 
rights given to veterans by the 194) 
Draft Act do not expire at the end of the 
first year of re-employment, as lowe 
courts had ruled. 

Previously, the courts had held that 
veterans were granted no legal protec. 




























JUSTICE BURTON 
. « - new slant on seniority 


tion on seniority beyond the first yea 
back on the job. 

The laws guaranteed them a years te 
employment when they returned from the 
service. 

As a result of the new decision, em 
ployers will need to re-examine their cot 
tracts or their own employment rules, i 
these penalize veterans by taking aw 
seniority credits for the time spent in the 
military service. Most union-managemetl 
contracts give veterans credit for this 
service, in computing vacation pay, orl 
layoffs and rehiring. However, a I¢i 
unions are reported to have removed thee 
clauses from their contracts recently, # 
otherwise deprived veterans of rights no 
guaranteed by the Supreme Court. The 
Court’s opinion was written by Justi 
Harold H. Burton. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN perhaps get the National 

Labor Relations Board to set aside 
the results of a bargaining election 
where members of the winning union 
engaged in assaults and threats against 
supporters of the losing union. The Board 
throws out one election where the losers 
were pushed around, threatened with 
violence and loss of their jobs and were 
told incorrectly that the polls had closed 
and it was too late to vote. 


YOU CAN use your license to export 

iron and steel products beyond the 
expiration date shown on the license, if 
it was due to expire between October 1 
and December 1. The Office of Interna- 
tional Trade extends for 90 days the 
valid period of all such licenses. The ac- 
tion is taken because of the delay in 
getting delivery during the steel strike. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export about 90 ad- 
ditional types of nonstrategic prod- 
ucts without getting a license from OIT. 
Items for which export controls are 
dropped include certain farm and indus- 
trial machinery, medical preparations, 
chemicals and photographic goods. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid payiny 

an excise tax on used auto parts 
that you reprocess for resale. A Federal 
district court holds in one case that the 
regrinding and relining of auto connect- 
ing rods is a manufacturing process. The 
court approves collection of an excise tax 
from the processor as a manufacturer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get a fax re- 

fund from the Government on the 
basis of part of a bonus that you repay 
to your employer because his profits were 
lowered by renegotiation of his Govern- 
ment contracts. Such a tax refund is 
allowed by the U.S. Court of Claims in 
acase where it was shown that the bonus 
was received through an honest mistake. 


* * % 


YOU CANNOT always be required 

to pay back wages to your em- 
ployes under the Portal-to-Portal Act 
merely because it is shown to be the cus- 
tom or practice in your industry to pay 
for overtime activities before and after 


and administrative decisions: 


work. A circuit court of appeals rules 
that an employe must prove that this is 
the custom or practice in the particular 
shop in Which he works before he can 
get a court order for such overtime pay. 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, perhaps ob- 

tain a Government loan for con- 
structing or repairing a farm home or 
other buildings. The Department of 
Agriculture announces that this new 
lending program for farmers is now get- 
ting under way. Applications can be 
made to county offices of the Farmers 
Home Administration. 


* * & 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Department of Agriculture about 
new rules that will soon govern inspec- 
tion and grading of poultry. Regulations, 
which will go into effect on January 1, 
will replace all current rules and specifi- 


cations for classes, standards and grades. ° | 


x * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a large irregular 
air carrier, fail to comply with new 
regulations just issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. CAB announces new 
rules that will tighten its control over 
operations of these carriers. Among 
other things, reports must be filed on air- 
transportation service conducted in co- 
operation with other large irregular 
carriers or through ticket agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always rely on a rul- 
ing of a State court as a defense 
against a charge of illegally firing an 
employe. NLRB finds that one employer 
violated the Taft-Hartley Act by dis- 
charging a worker at the request of a 
union under terms of its contract, which 
had expired. A State court previously 
had upheld the discharge. 
YOU CAN, as a subcontractor, prob- 
ably get NLRB to stop a union’s 
secondary boycott against you if the 
union’s dispute is with your prime con- 
tractor and not with you. The Board 
finds that a union violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act when it ordered its members 
to refuse to work on subcontract jobs 
being done for a company against 
which the union was striking. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons a space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLp 
EPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Theres more worth 
in Worthington 


equipment to serve the 
people by bringing them... 


TT: 


Efriciert if 
Power tr 


StS NN Oy mt 
Steam condensers + steam tur- 
bines + feedwater deaerators + water 
treatment « engines + pumps ° electric generctors 
* motors « steam-jet ejectors » speed change gears. 




















Blue Brute compressors 
* air tools * pumps * mixers + pavers. 


a 
Worthite anti-corrosive pumps + 
steam-jet ejectors + water treatment + compressors 
* steam turbines * motors * Multi-V-Drives + speed 
change gears. 


AWO INN 


Steam turbines « engines » air conditioning » pumps 
* compressors * motors «+ electric generators + 
refrigeration » water treatment. 


GET IN ToUCH with our nearest 
office to learn how Worthington can 
serve you. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 
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S/N Ms — 9 
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ABOUT CHECKUP OF TAX RETURNS 


A sample check being made of 150,000 
individual income tax returns is beginning 
to cause a ripple among taxpayers. As 
revenue agents make their check among 
more and more groups, the word spreads 
that a crackdown is starting. 

Actually, most checks now being made 
are in the standard pattern, although more 
widespread than in the past. More re- 
turns have been screened for investiga- 
tion. Deductions claimed are getting 
sharper attention. Agents are less con- 
cerned with efforts of husbands and wives 
to split incomes illegally, since incomes 
now can be divided legally on tax returns. 

What tax collectors are doing is to con- 
centrate on leaks in reporting of incomes 
and on deductions that are not justified. 
The returns of such groups as lawyers, 
doctors and merchants, who handle lots 
of cash, are often questioned. Returns of 
some big farmers are looked into, too. A 
taxpayer must be ready to justify all 
claimed deductions. Also he can be called 
upon to prove the amount of income 
shown on his return. 


Are all returns now to be audited? 
No. That is too big a job. With about 
53,000,000 returns being received each 
year, there are enough agents to audit 
only a small percentage of the total. 


Is all arithmetic now checked? 

Not by a long way. Contrary to the gen- 
eral opinion among taxpayers, the arith- 
metic on only about one fourth of the 
long-form returns is checked for mistakes. 


How do revenue agents pick tax re- 
turns to be examined? 

There are various ways. Sometimes it is 
like picking a number out of a hat, with 
returns selected at random for investiga- 
tion. Others are examined more closely 
when there are deductions or other mat- 
ters that are noticed and seem to raise 
questions. Sometimes agents make a spot 
check of returns by occupations, such as 
doctors, lawyers, farmers, taxicab oper- 
ators or small businessmen. 


How are returns selected for sample 
checking? 

That is done in different ways. The usual 
way is to pick out returns by serial num- 
bers. That spreads the sample check of 
150,000 returns over all brackets of in- 
come and all occupation groups. A return 
selected for sampling thus might involve 
an income of $2,000 or $200,000. 


Are all big returns audited? 
Yes, as a general rule. As a matter of fact, 
there is far more auditing of returns show- 
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ing income of more than $7,000 than 
there is for smaller amounts. 


Are collectors inclined to crack down? 
Not necessarily. But they ofteh ask a tax- 
payer to justify a deduction or some other 
part of his return. 


What can tax agents demand? 
Usually they can insist on written evi- 
dence to support taxpayer reports. That 
means specific proof, not just an oral ex- 
planation, They can demand written rec- 
ords, canceled checks, receipts and such 
things. Even the number of claimed de- 
pendents has to be proved sometimes. 
There really is nothing on a tax return 
that a taxpayer cannot be called on to 
back up with definite proof. 


What of the rights of a taxpayer? 

Can he refuse to give information? 
He can’t refuse without taking a chance 
of getting into trouble. The law gives a 
revenue agent the right to require a tax- 
payer to justify his claims. The burden of 
proof is on the taxpayer, not on the tax 
collector. 


Can bank accounts be examined? 
That’s possible. But it sometimes takes a 
court order for a tax agent to study a tax- 
payer’s bank account. A search warrant is 
required before an agent can go into a 
taxpayer's safety-deposit box. 


Are capital gains and losses checked? 
They usually are when any investigation 
is made of a return. Here, too, the tax- 
payer can be required to give proof. 


What of entertainment deductions? 
Business deductions for entertainment 
are watched more closely than some 
other deductions. In particular, the tax 
agent often wants a taxpayer to show ex- 
actly how such entertainment was con- 
nected with his trade or business. But 
where he can make a good case for an 
entertainment deduction, this usually is 
allowed. 


Do agents make personal calls on 
taxpayers? 

Yes. In many cases they do. But some- 
times they call a taxpayer in or merely 
write to him to explain some deduction 
or other item. Personal calls are planned 
for all of the 150,000 cases selected for a 
sample check. Altogether, about 2,500,- 
000 persons this year are being asked, by 
personal calls or by mail, for further ex- 
planations of their returns. That’s about 
140,000 more than were questioned last 
year. 


What happens if too little tax wos 
paid? 

Several things can happen. In many cages 
where there is believed to be an uninte. 
tional mistake, the taxpayer is allowed tp 
pay the difference plus interest. That’s the 
end of it. In extreme cases, however. 
where fraud is suspected, the taxpayers 
prosecuted in court. Penalties for ty 
evasion can be severe. 


Suppose a check shows an overpay. 
ment of tax? 
The taxpayer then gets a refund. 


How far back must tax records be 
kept? 

That depends. In most cases, collectors do 
not, or cannot, go back more than three 
years to check returns. That means that 
they would not now go further than 194, 
In a few cases they can go back five years, 
But where fraud is suspected, agents ae 
allowed to go back as far as they desire 
in order to reopen returns for an i- 
vestigation. 


Are March 15 tax estimates checked, 
too? 
Not as a rule, though it’s done in some 
cases, Taxpayers can change these pr- 
liminary tax declarations later in the yer 
if required by filing amended estimate. 
For the most part, no audit of themis 
needed. 


What of corporation returns? Are all 
of them audited? 

Many of them are, but not all. A closee- 
amination usually is made of retums d 
large corporations. In addition, the r 
turns of some smaller companies ae 
audited. Here, too, agents can call fi 
specific proof of all items of income ai 
all claims of deductions. 








It thus is seen that some tax returns of 
both individuals and corporations get a 
thorough going over by revenue agetl, 
but many are accepted at face value 
With the new method of sample chee 
ing, no one can be sure that his retut 
will not be examined, no matter hov 
small his income and tax. Furthermor, 
Congress recently authorized emploj- 
ment of about 3,300 additional full-time 
agents. That means that more returns cal 
be studied. But, even so, officials of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue & 
port that they still do not have enoufi 
agents to check as many returms 
they would like to. Estimates of ree 
nue lost because of inaccurate tax ® 
turns range from 1 billion to 3 billim 
dollars, or even higher. 
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ATNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 














THE SUBJECT IS SAFETY 


Informal meetings like this one, in which a small group of 
men get together to plan in advance the safe way of doing 
a job they’re going to handle, are one of the main props in 
Bethlehem’s continuing campaign to safeguard employees 
from injury. 

Safety devices and equipment are helpful, and are pro- 
vided as a matter of course. But far more important is the 
human element. Every employee is thoroughly grounded 
in safety. He is taught that to do his job the right, the safe 
way, is as important as to do it at all. He develops safety- 
consciousness, so that recognizing the hazards of his job 
and avoiding them becomes second nature. 

Just how safe is work in a large steel plant? Here are 
some facts: 

In a typical large Bethlehem steel plant with 17,000 


employees, 267 employees lost time from work last ye 
as a result of accidents that happened while they were of 
duty. In the same year only 62 employees of this plant los 
time due to accidents occurring on the job. In other words 
these employees had over four accidents while off the jod 
for every one accident in the plant. 

Now for the second consecutive time Bethlehem plants 
at Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y. (near Buffalo), and 
Bethlehem, Pa., have won the first, second and thitl 
awards in the National Safety Council’s annual safety 
contest for large steel plants. This achievement is all te 
more inspiring in the light of the fact that the safey 
standards prevailing throughout the steel industry a 
high. Among forty leading American industries, steel n0¥ 
stands only four places from the head of the list in safety 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Firms that back judgment with dollars are betting on good 1950 business. 
Auto-industry leaders plan on just as much production next year as this. 
That's what General Motors and Chrysler tell stockholders in their companies. 
Television industry will produce some 3.1 million sets next year, against 
a production of 2.5 million receivers in 1949. Television sales are booming. 
Air-conditioning industry looks for a 20 to 25 per cent sales gain in the 
first six months of 1950. Air conditioners are becoming viewed as necessities. 
Electric refrigerators also are expected to chalk up a 25 per cent gain. 
Home appliance supply--toasters, coffee brewers, heaters, etc.--is expected 
by manufacturers of housewares to be close to bedrock after Christmas. 
These are random signs that manufacturers actually are planning for high 
production next year. There is no reflection in these plans of businessmen's 
fears of a setback in 1950. Businessmen's expressions are detailed on page 15. 




















Auto industry's confidence is confirmed by an official statistical study. 

About 20 million cars now on the road are 7 years old or older. This is a 
promise of a healthy replacement market for manufacturers of passenger cars. 

Percentage of families with cars is below 1941--56 against 58 per cent. 

Family incomes, however, enable more people to buy cars. Income, on the 
average, is double that of 1941. Car prices are up an average of 65 per cent. 

Credit terms for auto purchases are as liberal now as they were in 1941. 

All this suggests to the Federal Reserve Board, for which the study of auto 

ownership was made, that the market for new automobiles is exceptionally strong. 

The industry never made more than 6 million cars and trucks a year. It would 
take 3 to 4 years just to replace the 20 million old autos. 














ie cag pi ea 


Further details on car ownership are disclosed by the FRB study..... 

New cars--3 years old or less=--constitute only a fourth of the total. 

Cars 7 to 9 years old account for another fourth of the 27 million total. 
Old cars--10 years or more--comprise about half the total number. 
Indication is, therefore, that about 15.5 million cars should be scrapped. 
ast 1 There are other signs. About 7 in 10 city families with cars now own cars 7 

were ol years old or more. Only 2 in 10 families owned such old cars in 1941. A shift 
lant los to the prewar pattern suggests that half of car-owning families should be in the 


r words, market for new carS--or at least younger cars than the ones now operated. 
“the job 

















The survey also discovered that a third of the families with prewar cars 








n plant received $4,000 a year or more. About a third of such families also had savings 
lo), ane of $1,000 or more and half of them had $500 or more. These families can afford 
i new cars. They constitute a ready market for a full year of capacity output. 

il satety ‘ 

s all the The building boom is another business-Supporting factor that goes on. 

safe Contract awards for new construction topped a billion dollars in October. 
istry ate That was the third highest monthly volume on F. W. Dodge Corp. records. The 

reel nov second highest month was September of this year; highest--June, 1942. 


n safety. Two successive months of billion-dollar construction contracts means th. 
building activity will be at a high level for several months to come. 

October upswing showed gains in all types of building. Laboratories and 
D Schools showed marked gains. So did hospitals and public buildings. 














over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Residential building awards were up 69 per cent above October, 1948. 

These figures are supported by Government reports on new home building. 
Housing starts in October hit 100,000 for the second successive month. Labor 
Department has little doubt that 1949 will be a record year for new homes put in 
construction. Previous record year was 1925, with 937,000 units started. 








The building boom and the auto-production boom are vigorous supports for 
general business activity. Booms in these industries send out ripples to stir 
activity in other industries. Automobiles and buildings require large amounts 
of steel, glass, paints and other materials. Then buildings need furnishing. 


Home building is to get another mild fillip in the next two years. 

Low-rent housing projects have the go-ahead sign from President Truman. 

Federal loans of 20.4 million dollars have been authorized to enable local 
housing authorities to start building 134,500 low-rent dwelling units. Over a 
six-year period, 810,000 public-housing units are authorized by law. 

These projects are located in 27 States, the District of Columbia and in 
Puerto Rico. They won't make much of a dent in an industry that now is doing 
better than 10 billion dollars' worth of business a year, but they point to a 
trend in Government activity to improve housing for low income groups. 











Government, at the same time, is clamping down on luxury dwelling units. 

High-rental apartment projects can't get Federal Housing Administration 
loans in some areas of the country. FHA fears saturation in this rental field. 

Builders are told to get rent scales down if they want FHA loans. 

Larger homes at reasonable rents and prices are being encouraged. FHA is in 
favor of more 3-bedroom units, fewer 2-bedroom units, although there has been no 
policy to deny or curtail loan applications for the smaller housing units. 

FHA has power to refuse loans on projects that the agency doubts are sound, 
economically. It's on this basis that high-rental apartments get a veto. 








Retail trade, to date, lags behind a year ago, but not by very much. 

Total trade in retail stores is estimated at 6 per cent below last year for 
October. Price declines would account for that much less dollar volume. 

Auto dealers are the only gainers. They sold 15 per cent more cars in 
October of this year than in October, 1948. They've been consistent gainers. 

Apparel stores showed the largest drop--20 per cent. That is blamed on the 
warm autumn weather. Sales of winter garments have not done very well. 

Furniture stores gained over September and did as well as in October, 1948. 

Stores that Commerce Department reports are holding up well in sales are 
food stores and drug stores, down only 3 per cent; filling stations, down 2 per 
cent. Sales in October advanced over September for almost all types of stores. 























Poultry producers are beginning to worry over mounting surpluses. 

Lower price supports by the Government are urged by 10 regional groups of 
chicken and turkey growers, egg producers, mostly from East and West Coasts. 

Support level for next year is suggested at 70 to 75 per cent of parity for 
eggs and chickens and 80 per cent for turkeys. Support now is 90 per cent. 

What these producers fear is that continued supports at 90 per cent of parity 
will lead either to tight Government controls over production or to a scrapping 
of all price supports. Lower support prices are expected to keep the level of 
production down by driving out marginal, high-cost producers. There has been 
some indication that the Government favors a 75 per cent egg price support. 











Business loans by commercial banks are still rising steadily. The latest 
report shows an 89-million-dollar increase for the week ended on November 9. 

Business-loan total now stands at close to 13.8. billion dollars. The rise 
is another sign that business activity is increasing. Businessmen need money. 
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is a “Next-Door Neighbor” to the World’s 
Finest All-Purpose Bituminous Coal! 


If you use coal in your plant — for fuel, for power, or for raw material — you 
can't be too close to your source of supply! 

You can locate your plantin The Land of Plenty, in a strategic position for reach- 
ing major markets and mass buying power — and still be near a dependable supply 
of superior, all-purpose Bituminous Coal. 

The great Coal Field Section of The Land of Plenty, served by the Norfolk and 
Western, offers Bituminous Coal in volume, unsurpassed quality and accessability. 
The Norfolk and Western owns 50,000 sturdy coal cars and a fleet of powerful, 
heavy-duty locomotives. This railroad, transporting more than 50,000,000 tons 
of coal annually, is equipped to deliver coal to your factory swiftly and efficiently, in 
any quantity. 

Write to the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer U-211, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. The Norfolk and West- 
ern’s plant location specialists would like to tell you, without 
obligation and in confidence, what The Land of Plenty offers 

next door” to a dependable supply of the 


ry 


you in plant sites — 
world’s finest Bituminous Coal! 


Norpotk.. Western. 


* The Land of Plenty—the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 


Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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DOUBLE BUDGET: LESS RED INK 


Loans in One Column, Spending in Another 


Budget, looked at one way, is 
5.5 billion dollars in the red. 
Looked at another, it is only 1.5 
billion out of balance. 

It is all a matter of bookkeep- 
ing. But system of dumping ev- 
erything together is blurring the 
picture on tax changes. 

Idea now proposed is to show 
current spending and repayable 
loans separately, so taxpayers 
know where they stand. 


Just exactly what the taxpayer 
should be expected to do in the way 
of providing money to balance the 
Government's budget is to grow into 
a very live question. 

John W. Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
has just told Congress that it all depends 
on the state of business. If times are 
booming, then taxpayers should put up 
enough tax money to balance the budget 
and pay off some of the debt. If times are 
bad, then an unbalanced budget should 
be accepted. 

But budget planners are starting to 
raise the question of what is a balanced 
budget anyway. 

How this issue is settled will have a 
real effect on the pocketbooks of most 
people in this country. The problem is 
one that involves more than 4 billion 
dollars in this fiscal year alone. 

The state of the budget, really, de- 
pends not only on how much money is 
paid into and out of the Treasury, but also 
on how the Government keeps its books. 
The point is demonstrated by the chart 
on this page. 

On one basis, the bookkeeping sys- 
tem now in use, the budget deficit for 
the current fiscal year is 5.5 billion dol- 
lars. But this official estimate is being 
questioned, both in the Administration 
and in Congress. It is argued by a good 
many authorities that figures on the ex- 
penditure side of the budget are not real- 
istic, because they include 4 billion dollars 
in loans and investments that, at least in 
part, will be recovered by the Govern- 
ment in years to come. 

On another basis, then, it is possible 
to figure the deficit down to 1.5 billion 
dollars. This would be by the simple de- 
taking out of the expenditure 


vice of 


column the money that is supposed to 
come back in the future. 

This latter method of figuring the 
budget was used, in general, until three 
years ago. Before the change ordered by 
Congress in 1946, the Government's cor- 
porations did not come into the budget. 
These were the agencies, as a rule, that 
made the Government’s loans. In the old 
days, they simply borrowed money from 
the Treasury or the public, and the money 
they paid out in the form of loans was 
reflected in the public debt but not in 
the budget. 

Now, however, all that has been 
changed. Corporations, like other agen- 
cies, are covered in the budget. Loans and 
investments are lumped into budget ex- 
penditures, along with pay rolls and other 
current operating costs. 


It is true that loans, even though they 
are repayable, affect the public debt. Aly 
repayments on loans previously made xe 
carried on the revenue side of the budget 
as “miscellaneous receipts.” Eventually 
therefore, the whole thing evens out, Byt 
repayments on loans made this fisyl 
year may dribble in over a period of 
or 30 years. This raises the argument tht 
taxpayers, in a year of unusually big loans, 
should not be called upon to balance, 
budget that shows such loans as outright 
expenditures. : 

The question, then, is how an aff 
penditure should be defined for budge 
purposes. The current year’s budget pn. 
vides a striking case in point. 

Crop loans to be made to farmers ly 
the Commodity Credit Corp. this year ae 
estimated at 1.6 billion dollars. This is the 
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net figure—that is, new loans minus re- 
payments. In the long run, the Govern- 
ment may take a loss, but not by the 
whole amount of the loans, because when 
the Government forecloses it comes into 
possession of the commodities that have 
been put up by farmers as collateral. 

Other farm loans, including those for 
rural electrification, are placed at 538 mil- 
lion dollars. This money, in large part, 
should come back. 

Housing mortgages are to be bought 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp, to 
the tune of about 1.3 billion dollars. That 
is an Official estimate. These mortgages, 
which originated as private loans, are ex- 
pected to be paid over the years. In ad- 
dition, RFC is to lend an estimated 188 
million dollars to businesses and other 
groups. There may be some defaults, but 
most of this money is regarded as fairly 
safe. 

Housing loans, under the Govern- 
ment’s low-rent construction program, are 
estimated at 125 million dollars. This is 
only the repayable portion of the pro- 
gram’s cost, and does not include any 
outright subsidies. 

Foreign loans by Export-Import Bank 
are to be about 300 million dollars. Risky 
as some of these loans are, budget plan- 
ners argue that it is unrealistic to treat 
them as if they were gifts instead of re- 
payable loans. 

Add it ali up, and the total portion of 
the current budget that is recoverable 
over the years comes to a little over 4 
billion dollars. 

What to do about it is a matter of 
argument. Nobody can say, with any ac- 
curacy, how much of this 4 billion dollars 
actually will come back. To assume that 
all of it will be recovered would not be 
realistic. Anyway, the Administration 
fears that such an assumption would in- 
vite Congress to shelve the request Presi- 
dent Truman will make next January for a 
major increase in taxes. 

An idea that seems to be gaining sup- 
port at the moment is simply to divide ex- 
penditures into two portions in the budget 
-that is, to show current operating ex- 
penditures under one heading, and recov- 
erable items under another. No change 
would be made in the deficit, as officially 
estimated, but outlays would be grouped 
in a way that would permit Congress to 
see more clearly how the budget stands. 

This could have a direct effect on tax 
thinking. If the idea gets around that the 
budget is not as bad as it appears on the 
surface, Congress might be less inclined 
to change the tax rate in accordance with 
one year’s deficit or surplus. 

Other ideas to overhaul the budget 
process are being discussed. 

The cash budget, many authorities 
think, should be accepted as the one to 
guide tax policy. This is quite different 
from the bookkeeping budget, which 
shows obligations of the Government but 
not necessarily its cash operations for any 
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SHIPPING SERVICE 


Over a century of shipping experience and constant improve- 
ment are back of nation-wide RAILWAY EXPRESS, the world’s 
largest coordinated rail-air transportation service. It’s your com- 
plete, all-purpose facility for every size and type of shipment. 

When you use RAILWAY EXPRESS, you deal with one respon- 
sible carrier. One single charge covers everything you need 
for satisfactory shipping. Specify RAILWAY EXPRESS for all 
your shipping requirements. 


5 


IG 7 va 
CoH YOCALE’ Service for a SINGLE CHARGE means— 


Pick-up and delivery in all cities and 


principal towns... 
Fast, uninterrupted rail or air service... 


Automatic valuation coverage up to 


$50 or 50¢ per pound... 


Two receipts—one to the shipper, the 


other from the consignee... 


and many other advantages it will 


pay you to investigate. 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 





IN INDUSTRY 


In every fluorescent lighting fixture 
there is a ballast, a device needed to regulate the electrical 
voltage and current used by the lamps. 


The amount of light you get from the lamps . . . and the 
length of time the lamps will burn... depend on how well 
the ballast operates. 


Obviously, a good ballast cuts your maintenance costs be- 
cause it helps the lamp deliver all the light it should and helps 
it last to its full life. Lamp replacements are less frequent. 


CERTIFIED BALLASTS are good ballasts. They are made 
to exacting specifications to assure that fluorescent lamps will 
operate at peak efficiency. Then, as a further protection, 
CERTIFIED BALLASTS are tested, checked and certified 
as conforming to these rigid specifications by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, Inc., an impartial authority. 


Specify CERTIFIED BALLASTS for the fluorescent fixtures 
you buy to keep your lighting performance zp... your light- 
ing costs down! 


May we tell you more about CERTIFIED BALLASTS? Write for FREE 
booklet ‘The Story of CERTIFIED 
BALLASTS.” Address Certified 
Ballast Manufacturers, 2138 Keith 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


w * 
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Fluorescent Lighting 


2138 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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given year. Ordinarily, the cash budgy 
shows a more favorable result than the 
regular bookkeeping budget. This js Dri 
marily because the bookkeeping budge, 
does not reflect pay-roll taxes that are 
paid into Social Security trust funds, This 
year is an exception. The two deficits yjj 
be about the same, because the 2.8 }j) 
lion dollars of insurance refunds to ac 
to veterans will be reflected in the cs} 
budget but not in the regular budget 

The Committee for Economic Develop. 
ment, among other private organizatiogs 
is urging that the Government shift t 
cash budgeting for official purposes, Py. 
mary argument is that a cash budge 
shows more clearly the impact of Govem. 
ment financing on the general economy. 

A capital budget, one that woul 
distinguish between outlays for current 
expenses and those for capital investment; 
such as public works, has been recom. 
mended by the Hoover Commission op 
reorganizing the Government. 

It is being suggested now that this phn 
be carried a step further, and that the 
Government, like private business, capi: 
talize its expenditures for buildings a 
other long-term investments over a period 
of years. Instead of budgeting the whok 
cost of a new million-dollar post officein 
one year, the budget would show a $5); 
000 item for this project each year for 
20 years. 

Along the same line, it is proposed that 
a system of reserves for losses on bi 
debts be set up in the Government gs. 
tem of budget accounting. In other words, 
budget expenditures would not inclule 
the whole amount of loans made in ay 
given fiscal year, but instead an allow 
ance would be made, in budgets overé 
period of several years, for loan outlays 
that might not be repaid. 

These and other plans are beiag 
studied officially. For the present, how: 
ever, it appears that Budget Direcior 
Frank Pace, Jr., will not be willing tod 
more than divide expenditures into tw4 
groups—recoverable and nonrecoveralle 
The aim would not be to get rid of anyo 
the red ink now showing on the bot 
but merely to give Congress a bette 
understanding of where the money gis 

A double budget is not a new idea 
There are many precedents for it, he¢ 
and abroad. 

The New Deal system of operatiig 
Government corporations outside ie 
budget is one example. Then, too, Pits! 
dent Roosevelt at one time divited 
budget expenditures into two group 
regular and emergency. This division bi 
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no effec’ on the deficit, but was desiged igg~ 


to emphasize the temporary nature ® 
some of the Government’s largest ¢ 
penditures. 

Some of the State and local gove 
ments in this country use double budg# 
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of one kind or another. Britain separates 
current expenditures from “self-liquidat- 
ing” programs. The Scandinavian coun- 
ties have capital budgets that have been 
tudied by U. S. officials. 

An overhauling of the budget process, 
me that could alter the present concept 
af how much the taxpayer should put up 
in any given year, is in the wind in the 
U.S, Government. The Administration is 
jot expected to junk the present system 
jl of a sudden, but to make changes 
gadually over the years. The first official 
hint of present thinking may show up in 
the budget Mr. Truman submits to Con- 
gress next January. 


) Silver is becoming an issue again. An 
dd argument was revived suddenly when 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
hinted broadly in a report to Congress 
that he would like to be relieved of a 
requirement to buy all the domestic silver 
offered at 90.5 cents an ounce. 

Treasury buying at that price is com- 
pulsory under a 1946 act, pushed through 
Congress by the silver bloc after a 
wrangle that went on for months. Im- 
ported silver, which does not get in on 
the Treasury price, can be bought in the 
open market for about 74 cents an ounce. 
Result is that virtually all the silver pro- 
duced in this country goes to the Treas- 


Fury at the higher pegged price. 


Senator Theodore F. Green (Dem.). of 
Rhode Island, intends to introduce a bill 
early next year to repeal the silver-pur- 
chase provision. Enactment by Congress, 
however, is far from certain. The silver 
bloc can be expected to fight hard to 
keep its 1946 gains. / 


) Savings-bond sales are falling be- 
hind redemptions and maturities, now 
hat prewar “baby bond” issues are com- 
ng due in large amounts. In September 
nnd October, redemptions and maturi- 
ies exceeded sales for the first two- 
nonth period since 1946. This was true 
wen though sales of E bonds rose and 
naturities declined. From now on, the 
Treasury will have trouble selling enough 
iew bonds to offset maturities of the old 
ries. In 1949, about 700 million dol- 
ars worth come due. Maturities keep 
wilding up each year hereafter, reach- 
ng a peak of 9 billion dollars in 1954. 
Treasury will try to coax this money into 
lew savings bonds. 


Utility holding companies, Securi- 
tes and Exchange Commission reports, 
lave prospered under the much-criticized 
935 act that subjected them to federal 
egulation. SEC, in a study of three big 
olding-company systems, finds that the 
narket value of their securities has in- 
treased by more than 200 per cent in the 
4 years since the act was passed. 
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Did you ever realize that 
You may ““belong”’ 
in Louisiana? 


Did you ever realize that your own 
business headaches might disappear in 
the warm Louisiana sunshine? That 
Louisiana might be “just what ‘the doctor 
ordered” for your business—just as it has 
been for so many other industrialists? 
Louisiana has ALL of the factors necessary 
for profitable factory operation—markets, raw 
materials, labor, ample fuel and power, water 
and rail transportation, mild climate—plus lib- 
eral encouragement and cooperation on the part 
of state government. 
The result: Louisiana is the fastest growing indus- 
trial state in America. 

Proof of this is to be found in the many indices of 
commerce which show Louisiana’s rate of growth 
to be far greater than the overall average of the na- 

tion and the south. 

But it is the “extra” you get in Louisiana that counts 
most—the enchantment of lovely, lively Louisiana that 
means healthier, happier people and, as a result, a more 

productive operation. 
You'll find “happier profits” awaiting you in Louisiana! 


LOVELY, LIVELY 


on your company letterhead for our new industrial brochure. 
Dep't. of Commerce and Industry, Baton Rouge 4, La. Dep't. U2 










For the convenience of our subscribers 
and our regular readers, a sample copy 
“coupon” like the one below will appear 
hereafter in each issue of “U.S. News & 
World Report.” 

You are invited to make use of this 
handy form. It will enable you to show 
specific issues and articles to interested 
friends. Thus, you need not part with 
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rng the asking. Write today te Harter Corporation, 


For your conventence... 
ANOTHER READER SERVICE 


your own copy when you read something 


that you want others to see. 


= klet 
"Post Seating Makes Sense. This bee 
noiee of Herter posture chairs. It’s yours 
431 Prairie Avenve, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon from 
the issue you're reading. It will be dated, 
and we will send copies of the issue 
from which the coupon has been torn. 

No charge, of course. It’s another per- 
sonal service of “U.S. News & World 
Report’’—for your use and convenience. 
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Send This Issue 


To Your Friends...witHout CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the November 25, 1949 ne “ 
“U.S. News & World Report’ with my compliments to the persons liste 
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>> Stage is set for further recovery in Western Germany..... 

Germans get pSychological lift from new Allied concessions on dismantling, 
shipbuilding. Germans now are beginning to feel they're part of the family. 
They feel they have sold the idea of a strong Germany to the Western world. 

U.S. is behind the bigger push being given Germany. Recovery in Britain, 
France, most of Western Europe seems to be leveling off. But Germany still has 
quite a way to go. Biggest results can still be shown there. 





Stronger Germany will be less of a burden on the American taxpayer, will be 





more resistant to Communism. Germany as a buffer to Moscow appeals to Western 
Europe. But Germany as a trade competitor appeals less. ’ 


>> It's a good time to get posted on business conditions in Germany: 
Industrial production since March has stayed close to 90 per cent of the 





i 1936 level. Tightness of credit seems to be hampering business expansion. 

But output of vehicles, electrical equipment, glass, ceramics, electricity 
and gas is above 1936. Coal and textiles are close to that level. Steel is 
: well below, but rising strongly. Curb on plant dismantling will help steel. 


0 >> German exports have doubled since the currency reform in June, 1948. 
Coal still is by far the largest export--about a third of the total. But 

















* steel, machinery, chemicals and electrical goods are coming up fast. 

i Marshall Plan countries buy three quarters of West German exports. Latin 
i America, the Far and Middle East recently have been showing increasing interest 
n in German goods. This means competition for the U.S. and Britain. 

g4e German imports lately have been running high--about twice as high as 

7 exports. This is due partly to seasonal influences, since food makes up almost 
> al half of German imports. Rising exports also have been producing more foreign 
a exchange and allowing Germans to buy more abroad. 

npat . Foreign competition causes some complaints in Germany. lLow-priced chemi- 
ning, — cals from the U.S., lumber and pulp from Scandinavia, imported textiles are- 

“y 1 causing shutdowns or price shaving by German producers. 

All ; East-West trade within old Germany is increasing strongly. New trade 

niQ, agreement helps. Steel and nonferrous metals products, chemicals and machinery 
eal are moving into the Soviet zone. Textiles and some food are moving west. 

ould J 

Pp Q >> Those having jobs in Germany are not doing badly this year..... 

csi Earnings of workers generally are rising. Wage rates are higher, hours are 





longer than last year. Since prices are down, real income of workers is up. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


Food is more plentiful. There are more goods to buy in the shops. 
Unemployment, though, is still quite a problem. About 10 per cent of all 
workers are unemployed. A third of the jobless are refugees. Influx of refu- 
gees still outstrips new opportunities for work in industry and public works. 
If foreign capital can be attracted, there will be more jobs. Investment 
capital is at quite a premium in Germany. 





>> German Government finances are strained by unemployment and occupation 
costs. But, so far, expenses have been kept within revenues. 

Taxes hit the little fellow hard in Germany. He is taxed on many things he 
buys. Sales, excise, other indirect taxes pile up half the Government's 
revenues. Income taxes are much less important than in the U.S. and Britain. 

‘But taxes are less of a burden on the whole economy than in either the U.S. 
or Britain. They take a smaller share of the national income. Not having any 
military forces makes a difference. Being thoroughly beaten in war has some 


compensations, apparently. 








>> Meanwhile, France heads into another year of financial strain in 1950. 

French budget for next year is again deep in red ink. Expenses are to run 
about 19 per cent higher than this year. Military spending will remain high, 
as Indo-Chinese fighting is expected to continue. 

Capital outlays will cost more than 2 billion in a 7-billion-dollar budget. 
French count on getting ECA aid to cover part of this spending. 

Even with ECA help, the French next year face heavier taxes on income and 
production. Also, new bond issues will be floated. 

Deficit financing will mean more inflation pressure in France. This while 
labor is getting restive about rising prices. French situation discourages 
Even with big U.S. aid, France can't make ends meet. 














Washington. 





>> Delay in British steel nationalization is more than just politics..... 
Basic industry, such as steel, is hard to break away from its natural sub- 
Sidiaries and dependents. Steelmakers are tied closely to steel users, as in 
the U.S. British Government doesn't want to get into the business of making 
finished steel products. Government delay reflects these difficulties. 
Industries already nationalized, such as coal and railroads, haven't made 
a good showing under Government ownership. Costs remain high. Workers still 
grumble. Profits are elusive. Prices to consumers are not lowered, even go up. 
Steel, too, might go the same way. Higher steel prices would be serious. 
Half of Britain's exports have steel in them. Export prices must be kept down. 
Steel industry's record is good. Output is at record levels. Worker 
efficiency is above the prewar level. There have been no big strikes since 1926. 
Private management has done a much better job than in coal or the railroads. 
Both of these were tottering into bankruptcy when the Government took over. 
Investors in steel don't look forward to exchanging their holdings for 
Government bonds. British Transport and British Gas bonds sell way below par. 
Many Britons, both in and out of the Labor Party, think the Government 
Should consider all angles carefully before taking over steel. It's a critical 
time to be reweaving the pattern of British industry. But it's pretty certain 
that the Labor Government will take over steel on Jan. 1, 1951, unless it loses 
the spring election or a coalition government is formed. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Business activity, recovering again 
as output of steel and coal returns 
to normal, is continuing to receive 
strong support from a high rate of 
new construction. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 54 
per cent of capacity in the week 
ended November 19, compared with 
21 per cent in the previous week 
and about 85 before the steel strike. 

Factory output rose to 170.4 on the 
indicator below from 168.5 in the 
week ended November 12. 

Contract awards for new construc- 
tion in October were the third high- 
est over the period since the 1920s. 

Value of new construction in 1950 is 
officially estimated at 19.25 billion 
dollars, the same as in 1949. Offi- 
cials expect public construction to 
rise 18 per cent, offsetting a drop of 
7 per cent in private. 

Dwelling units started in October, 
shown in the top chart, held at the 
100,000 level for the sixth straight 
month, though a seasonal decline 
usually takes place in the second 
half of the year. A total of more 
than 950,000 units will be started 
this year, against 931,300 in 1948. 

The official estimate for 1950 puts 
the number of units started at 
900,000, That is a drop of at least 
5 per cent from this year. Up to 
80,000 units are expected under 
the public-housing program. 

The need for new homes and apart- 
ments is gradually becoming less 
urgent. Marriages this year are 
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running 14 per cent below 1948, a 
third below the 1946 peak and no 
higher than in 1940. The rate at 
which doubled-up families are mov- 
ing to dwellings of their own has 
been declining. 


The demand for new homes, how- 


ever, is likely to outrun the need 
arising from doubled-up and new 


families. 
A replacement demand for 
homes is provided by persons who 
move out of old homes and apart- 
ments into new ones, leaving old 
dwelling units vacant. 


new 


The small 


number of vacancies shows that 
kind of demand is still large. Va- 
cant units offered for sale or rent, 
which amounted to 4 per cent of all 
dwelling units in 1940, amounted 
to only | per cent in 1947, and the 
ratio has not risen much since then. 


Inducements to move to a new apart- 


o 


ment or home are likely to be plenti- 
ful in the period ahead. Public 
housing is to be available at lower 
rents than now paid by many per- 
sons, while slum-clearance programs 
will take many old units off the 
market. Federal rent controls may 
end in 1950; if rents rise much 
afterward, many tenants will wish 
to find new apartments or homes. 
New home designs and the high 
level of consumer incomes also will 
tempt many persons to move into 
better quarters. 

big surplus of apartment units, 
however, is not likely to be created 
so long as most lenders insist upon 
guarantee of mortgage loans by the 
Government. Policy of the Federal 
Housing Administration is to ap- 
approve applications for mortgage 
guarantee only when there is need 
tor additional units. Approval of lux- 
ury-type units is already being close- 
lv limited. 


Past experience shows that business 


activity stays high when construc- 
tion volume is large. The outlook 
is for a large volume of building in 
1950, despite the amount of work 
already done since the war. 
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Truman Strategy for 1950-52...Mr. Dewey to Back 
Gen. Eisenhower? . . . Fear of Another British Crisis 


Mr. Truman is more convinced than 
ever that he can work the Roosevelt 
formula in 1950 and 1952, holding 
together a combination of labor and 
farm votes to assure political victory. 
Farmers are in a position to get al- 
most anything they want to insist 
upon from a Democratic Congress. 


x *k * 


Democratic leaders in Congress don’t 
want to be too successful in pushing 
Mr. Truman’s “Fair Deal” measures 
through the forthcoming session. They 
would rather keep them as issues to 
be used in next year’s election cam- 
paign. White House is reported to be 
willing to go along with this strategy. 


kk * 


Governor Thomas Dewey of New 
York finds growing sentiment within 
his political organization to swing 
back of Dwight Eisenhower as the 
next Republican hopeful. If Mr. 
Dewey gives up hope of a third try 
at the Presidency, he probably would 
back General Eisenhower. 


xk 


Leon Keyserling, Acting Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, is to direct preparation of 
Mr. Truman’s next economic report. 
His chance to become No. 1 economic 
adviser to the White House, in title as 
well as in fact, is improved as a result 
of the recent elections. Mr. Truman 
is even more interested in a New Deal 
slant on economie issues. 


x * * 


J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, 
was given the “cold shoulder’ treat- 
ment as a preliminary to his resigna- 
tion from that Cabinet job. Mr. Krug 
worked in the dark outside the White 
House circle and burned his fingers 
on some reclamation projects to 
which the Budget Bureau objected. 
The President used a veto to stop at 
least one project that his Interior 
Secretary had supported in Congress. 


kkk 


The President is a, bit intrigued by 
the fact that Colorado now is to sup- 
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ply two Cabinet members in Charles 
Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Oscar Chapman, coming Secre- 
tary of the Interior, while New York 
hasn’t a Cabinet post for the first 
time in years. The late President 
Roosevelt always went strong on New 
Yorkers in appointments to big jobs. 


x k® *® 


Direct White House interest has been 
shown in some of the recent big RFC 
loans to private business. 


xk kk 


Walter Reuther, not Philip Murray 
or John Lewis, is emerging as the 
labor leader who got most for his 
union members at the least cost in 
strikes. Philip Murray, after a costly 
strike in steel, got no more for his 
Steelworkers than Mr. Reuther got 
for his Auto Workers without a strike. 
John Lewis still hasn’t anything to 
show for his 1949 efforts. 


xe 


A fourth postwar test of the atom 
bomb, again in the Pacific, is being 
planned for 1950. Scientists want to 
learn more about defenses against the 
bomb, now that Russians have it. 


xk k * 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is discovering 
that what nations in Europe want 
from U.S. is not more atom bombs 
and big bombers to carry them, but 
old-fashioned U.S. ground troops 
with rifles and machine guns plus ar- 
tillery support. European military 
leaders, not considered by General 
Bradley to be “fancy Dans,” remain 
relatively unimpressed by the U.S. 
idea that bombs and bombers are 
most important in war strategy. 


x * o* 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
signaled a vital turn in U.S. policy 
when he traveled to Germany to 
promise things to the Germans, in- 
stead of having German officials, rep- 
resenting a defeated nation, travel to 
a meeting with U.S. officials to ask 
for favors, hat in hand. Original U.S. 


plan to turn Germany into a Sheep 
pasture is revised into a secret plan 
to rearm the Germans into a power- 
ful nation. 


x * *& 


John J. McCloy, U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, has White House 
support for his policy aimed at quick 
rebuilding of German industry under 
private ownership of individuals and 
groups who held that ownership be- 
fore and during war. 


x *k * 


Mr. McCloy is worried by the find- 
ings of a confidential public-opinion 
survey, just completed in Germany, 
which shows that two thirds of the 
West Germans think their new Gov- 
ernment is nothing but an Allied pup- 
pet. The same poll shows 95 per cen 
think the East German Government 
is a Russian puppet, but that is smal 
comfort to the Allies who have goné 
all out to transfer real powers to the 
West Germans. 


x * * 


Norway’s hopes of getting U. S. arms 
are hitting a snag. U. S. experts nowt 
Norway can’t figure out how to geaf 
U.S. matériel into Norway’s presen 
mixture of Swedish, British and Ger 
man equipment. Standardization 0 
arms is the ideal answer, but that’s re 
mote. It’s a problem U.S. is running 
into elsewhere. 


* & * 


Clement Attlee, Britain’s Prime Min 
ister, is considering a February 0 
March election in 1950. Inside viel 
is that Britain is heading for anothe 
financial crisis by mid-1950 and t 
party in power will want to get if 
election over with before a crisis. 


xk *k * 


U.S. planners are studying ways t 
get dollars to India and to oth¢ 
creditors of Great Britain as 0 
means of staving off a new Briti 
crisis. There is some hope that 
1950 British crisis can be avoided 
new sources of dollar loans on a} 
enough scale can be found. 
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CIFITS of GOOD TASTE 


at no extra charge 


THE NOVEL YULE LOG 
ey m= The perfect idea for people who 
SPARKLING DECANTER m © we like to give something different to 
: ; aoe : people who like to receive some- 
The ideal gift for the man Si thing different. Gay, smart, 
who is proud of his hospi- = fam. timely—it holds 4/5 Quart. 
tality—proud of the quality : : ‘ee 
of his drinks. Something 


special for that Someone ~ 
special. Holds 4/5 Quart. 


BG 
a j 
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NEW 2-BOTTLE PACKAGE 


Holds two bottles of Kentucky 
Tavern, and everyone’s interest. 

Comes with space for your name 
m or greeting. Holds two 4/5 Quarts. 


Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only 
Bottled-in-Bond that has always been made by 
the same family in the same distillery for three 
generations... and the Glenmore distillery has 
made more Kentucky Bourbon than any other 
distillery. This unmatched experience assures 
you uniform high quality. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 


Bottled-in-Bond—100 Proof. 


Designed by Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


© c.D.co. 


m™ HE HOUSE WITH THE HOLIDAY SPIRIT 





American tourists help finance 


the rebuilding of France 


Probably 200,000 Americans visited France this year. As 
they visited medieval cities and chateaux, sampled glories 
of cathedrals and museums, and made the rounds of gay 
Paree, they spent about 150 million dollars. 

Thus France’s heritage of beauty and culture is today a 
principal source of the dollars she needs for post-war rebuild- 
ing. Her exports to America—objects of art; wines, brandies 
and liqueurs; lace; French couture; perfumes and other special- 
ties— bring in millions more, about 74 million dollars in 1948. 





American shipments to France — wheat, coal, iron, steel, 
cotton, petroleum products and other necessities—amounted 
to 586 million dollars in 1948. These American goods he!ped 
vitally in French reconstruction. 

People doing business in France are invited to consult the 
Paris branch of the International Banking Corporati 
(affiliate of The National City Bank of New York), 52 £ 
nue des Champs Elysées. Or, call or write Overseas 


of NCB at Head Office. 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel f . Buy them at your bank, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street Branches throughout Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Steel from American mills has played an important role in the rebuilding of France, 
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To tourists from all over the world, the Eiffel Tower means Paris—and Paris ish 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA CHINA ENGLAND PHILIPPINES 
Buenos Aires Shanghai London Manila 
502 Bartolomé Mitre| COLOMBIA 117, Old Broad St. Juan Lum 
Flores Bogota West End Port Area 
Plaza Once Barranquilla 11, Waterloo Place} Cebu 
Rosario Medellin HONG KONG Clark Field 
BRAZIL = INDIA PUERTO RICO 
i nei avana Bombay 
estore aad 402 Presidente Calcutta i 
Recife (Pernambuco) Zayas JAPAN Bayamon 
Santos Cuatro Caminos Tokyo Caguas 
Sao Paulo Galiano ka Mayaguez 
CANAL ZONE Gaaaen apeme —— 
Balboa Cardenas MEXICO SINGAPORE 
Cristobal Manzanillo Mexiee City URUGUAY 
Matanzas PERU Montevideo 
CHILE Santiago Lima 
Santiago FRANCE REP, OF PANAMA VENEZUELA 
Valparaiso Paris (IBC Branch) Panama Caracas 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 


Siti tr Wardd Wide Dankiny 


@ customer is 
served overseas 
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